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COMMENT , 


Wuewn this issue of the Werrkty reaches its readers they 
will know more about the results of the election than anybody 
at this writing can guess. The figures, especially in New 
York and Massachusetts, promise to be interesting far be- 
yond what is common. We prefer to have a look at them our- 
self before expounding their significance, and therefore de- 
fer further discussion of the campaign, its methods, its mon- 
strosities, and its results until next week. 


As both Senator Foraker and Senator Dick are inflexible 
stand-patiers, and were uncompremising opponents of the 
railway-rate bill during the last session of Congress, it may 
be doubted whether they feel grateful to Secretary Tarr for 
the campaign speech which he made on October 27 at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Time will show whether the speaker was right 
in asserting that the Democratic party has ceased to exist. 
Beyond a doubt that party has temporarily been captured by 
HIkarst in the State of New York; and in many Western 
States by Mr. Bryan with his project for buying out trunk 
railways and operating them under Federal ownership. It 
remains to be seen in 1908 whether the national Democracy 
is not eapable of resurrection. Meanwhile, it is evident that 
Secretary Tarr believes the Republican party likely to be split 
on the question of tariff revision, and he made it plain enough 
on which side he would be found when the split eame. It 
is true that Judge Tarr does not coneur with those Democrats 
who hold that the tariff might be so revised as to destroy 
monopolistic trusts. He holds, on the contrary, that trusts 
ean be dealt with more effectively by such jegislation as the 
Railway Rate Act than by any modification of the tariff’ He 
did not hesitate to assert that the Railway Rate Act, recently 
passed, had already resulted in the reduetion of more rates 
than had been eut down in the preceeding twenty years, and 
directed attention to specific instances in which discrimination 
formerly practised in favor of certain trusts had been volun- 
tarily renounced by the trusts themselves through the appre- 
hension of prosecution. But while he declined to regard the 
tariff as the mother or nurse of trusts, and would not for a 
moment consider the proposal to abandon the principle of 
protection, he felt equally convinced, he said, that the period 
of time which had elapsed since the passage of the DINGLry 
pill had so changed economical conditions as imperatively to 
require a readjustment of the present schedules so as to re- 
move flagrant inequalities and excesses. Nor did he hesitate 
to tell the Ohio stand-patters that he believed himself to see 
a crystallization of sentiment within the Republican party 
which in the near future would compel a thorough revision 
of the tariff, not, however, on the assumption that protection 
means the robbery of the many for the benefit of the few, 
but on the opposite hypothesis that a protectionist system, 
wisely and cautiovsly framed, is for the advantage of the 
whole community. 


It is settled that the present intervention of the United 
States in Cuba will be brought to an end when order shall 
have been thoroughly established, when this year’s sugar and 
tobacco crops shall have been harvested, and when a general 
election shall have been held, the outcome of which will be a 
new constitutional government. It is computed that only a 
few months—at the utmost eight—will be needed to accom- 
plish these results. What reason is there to believe that a new 
government, organized by Liberals, will prove more efticient, 
trustworthy, economical, and acceptable than was that which 
was controlled by Moderates and which has just collapsed ? 
We do but state an undisputed fact when we say that well- 
informed persons do not expect a Liberal administration to 
be more successful or durable than its predecessor. By well- 
informed persons we mean not only the Spaniards and other 
foreigners who reside in the island, but also those Cubans 
who are engaged in industry and business and who habitually 
hold themselves aloof frem polities. As observers necessarily 
interested, since they are taxpayers, they see more of the 
political game than do the players, and experience has taught 
them to put no faith in the perpetuity of any native govern- 
ment. They know that a Cuban politician who is not an 
office-seeker is a contradiction in terms, and that as the office- 
seekers are ten times more numerous than the offices to be 
filled, the Liberal party, once installed in power, will neces- 
sarily forfeit nine of its original followers for one that it 
retains by the bestowal of an official salary. The seceders, 
recognizing the failure of the recent movement to fulfil their 
personal hopes, will quickly start another insurrection, which, 
by exposing the inability of the Liberal government to main- 
tain order and protect life and property, will necessitate a 
second intervention. It is obvious, however, that we cannot 
zo on sending troops to Cuba every year or two for the pur- 
pose of suppressing brigandage and supervising elections. 


-~ 


President Roosevett, in the solemn warning which he has 
addressed to the Cubans, has, it is true, not said in so many 
words that they are to have but one more opportunity of 
proving their capacity for self-rule. Neither has he asserted 
the contrary. It goes, indeed, without saying that futile 
experiments, like that made by Pata, cannot be continued 
indefinitely. We cannot, therefore, blink the question, What 
are we to do with Cuba when its inability to govern itself 
shall have been repeatedly demonstrated? Most persons would 
reply offhand: Annex her. Annexation, however, is not so 
simple a thing as it looks, and we cannot begin too early to 
consider its complexity. Should we allow Cuba to enter the 
Union as a State? Or as a Territory, technically so called ? 
Or should we give her a status identical with that of Porto 
Rico? Or should we relegate her to the status of the Philip- 
pines? These are questions that we have to look at from both 
a political and an economieal point of view. 





As regards the economical aspect it is manifest that, of the 
four solutions named, the first three differ collectively from 
the fourth in that they would all assure to Cuba the blessing 
of free trade with the United States; whereas, if she were only 
permitted to oceupy the position of the Philippines, her sugar 
and tobacco would have to pay customs duties on entering our 
ports as they do now. This fourth solution would be unac- 
ceptable to the Cubans; yet it is the only one which would 
be tolerated by the stand-patters, who have shown themselves 
able to dominate the Fifty-ninth Congress, and are likely to 
control the Sixtieth also. Because they are determined to 
safeguard our beet-root sugars and native tobaccos from com- 
petition with Cuban products, the stand-patters will never 
assent to the entrance of Cuba into the Union either as a 
State or as a Territory; neither will they acquiesce in her ac- 
quirement of the status of Porto Rico, for there again the bars 
would be let down. Even if the opposition of the champions 
of our beet-root sugars and native tobaecos could be overcome 
in the ease of Cuba, as it was in the ease of Porto Rico and 
in that of Hawaii, it is by no means certain that the entrance 
of Cuba into the Union as a State would not be resisted on 
political grounds by thoughtful, far-seeing, and _ patriotic 
Americans. 

As was pointed out not long ago by a Washington 
correspondent of the London Times, not only are the white, 
or alleged white, people of Cuba aliens in race, in traditions, 
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in institutions, and in political ideas, but there is a large negro 
element in the population of the island, and, moreover, the 
negro has in Cuba a social status radically different from that 
which he occupies in the United States. To explain what we 
mean we need only say that miscegenation is not there viewed 
with the horror which it excites among us. One need not be 
an expert to detect an infusion of negro blood in a large pro- 
portion of those adult males who, by the Cuban census, are 
denominated “ whites.” Now the knowledge that in one State 
of the Union the negro occupied a relatively favorable social 
status would greatly aggravate the “race question” from 
which a large section of our republic already suffers. It is 
also to be borne in mind that, if a precedent were to be made 
by the admission of Cuba to the Union as a State, we could 
not long, with any show of logie and consistency, bar out 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines, and the result would 
ultimately be that we should have Cuban and Porto Rico half- 
breeds, Kanakas, Tagalogs, Visayans, and Moros sitting in the 
Senate and Touse of Representatives at Washington, to co- 
operate in making laws for Massachusetts, New York, and 
Virginia. Would such a spectacle be viewed with equanimity 
by the descendants of the men who declared the independence 
of the Thirteen Colonies and established the Union? Clear- 
ly there are many things to think over before we make up our 
minds that the annexation of Cuba would be desirable. On the 
other hand we can say instanter that we do not want to govern 
the Cubans against their will as we are governing the Philip- 
pines. Once burnt, twice shy. 

We know of no reason why the interchange of professors 
between American and German universities should not be 
useful to students on both sides of the Atlantic, provided, of 
course, the professors choose subjects upon which they are 
especially well informed, and provided, also, they speak the 
language of their auditors. Nothing more ludicrous, how- 
ever, can be imagined than a German professor crossing the 
ocean to discuss in his native tongue the life-work of ANDREW 
Jackson to an American audience, not one in ten of whom 
would understand him. In sending Professor Burcess of 
Columbia University to Berlin to expound American con- 
stitutional history, we put the right man in the right place. 
We hope the Berlin University will repay us in kind, by 
sending us some one qualified to enlighten average Americans 
as to the constitutional relations of the German Empire to 
its constituent states, and, incidentally, to define the Bundes- 
rath, which is far from corresponding precisely to our Senate. 
Touching these matters an astounding amount of ignorance 
prevails among Americans, who imagine themselves well edu- 
cated because they can still read a little Latin and could once 
read a little Greek. 





But, while we have had oceasion more than once to mark 
the competence of Professor Burcess for the task now deputed 
to him, we wish that he had selected for the thesis of his in- 
augural address some assertion less disputable than the decla- 
ration that the Monroe doctrine had outlived its usefulness, 
and should now be relegated to the limbo of outworn themes. 
No doubt, to Kaiser Wittiam, who was listening, the American 
professor seemed a very DANIEL come to judgment, when the 
latter intimated that nothing but benefit could accrue to Latin- 
American republics from annexation to Germany, and, infer- 
entially, that the United States should weleome the creation 
of a German colony in southern Brazil as a triumph of civili- 
zation. The unexpected but welcome assurance seems to 


have been based upon two assumptions, namely, that Monroe 


would never have promulgated his doctrine had European 
countries possessed parliamentary institutions eighty-five years 
ago, and had the United States been a strong power instead 
of a weak one. Neither of these assumptions is well founded. 
We constrained Great Britain, in 1896, to send her boundary 
controversy with Venezuela to arbitration, although the prin- 
ciple of representative self-government had been carried at least 
as far in Great Britain as it has in the United States. Of 
course, if we had not become a strong power, Great Britain 
might not have yielded, but the fact remains that she did 
yield, and that, since then, the validity of the Monror doctrine 
has been practie«lly conceded by other European powers, and, 
instead of becoming obsolete, is more firmly established than 
ever. Neither does the fact that we have accepted invitations 
to this or that European conference dealing with philan- 
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thropical or commercial questions bind us to reciprocate by 
inviting European countries to take part in a Pan-American 
conference, the business of which is to deal with the affairs of 
the New World. We think that Professor Burcess should 
have recognized in his inaugural speech that he was sent to 
Berlin in an educational and not a diplomatic eapacity, and 
that in what he had to say about the Monror doctrine he 
represented nobody but himself. To pay any heed to his 
opinions on a subject entirely beyond the scope of his functions 
would be on the Kaiser’s part a great mistake. 





A year ago Pennsylvania became virtuous enough to put 
a decent man—or a man who was not the slave of the in- 
decent Republican machine—in the Treasurer’s office. Mr. 
Berry, the new Treasurer, has made an investigation of the 
expenditures of the crude pirates who have built and furnished 
the new State Capitol at Harrisburg. This report shows that 
Pennsylvania rogues are far behind New York raseals. It 
is not probable, of course, that the one is keener-witted or 
more resourceful than the other; circumstances differ. The 
erude plunderers of the Twrerp time were ostentatious thieves 
because no one seemed to be watching them, and there was no 
one to punish them. They owned the bench as well as the 
municipality, and the State Legislature as completely as they 
owned the bench. They owned a good deal of the law, too, 
for they manufactured it. But they deceived themselves, and 
some of them went to jail, or into exile, while some became 
broken-down men, or painfully lived retired and uncorrupting 
lives. Sinee then the New York thief has been forced to 
exereise more imagination, or at least more thought, in his 
stealing. The freedom of the Pennsylvania thief, on the 
other hand, remains a possession which has deterred his in- 
tellectual advancement. He is pursuing old Twrep methods. 
He is raising bills and divvying with the contractor. He has 
forced upon the furnishers $8,000,000 worth of jobs. He has 
paid $90,000 for “ parquetry ” flooring—by giving 85 cents in- 
stead of 15 cents a square foot. He paid two sets of contractors 
for two safes, ore of the sets, therefore, being compelled 
simply to receive and divide the pay. By buying chan- 
deliers by the pound, he has put into the Capitol 4000-pound 
chandeliers instead of chandeliers weighing 2000 pounds each. 
By paying for furniture at so much a foot, the air under a 
table has cost the State as much as if it were mahogany. 
And so the simple game was played. It is evident that the 
Capitol would have been cheaper if the Pennsylvania thieves 
had not been able to play so simple a game. The Capitol 
which was to have cost $5,000,000 has cost $13,000,000. It 
would have saved the community something if the plunderers 
had felt the necessity of inventing cunning ways to avoid the 
fatal consequences of too transparent devices. 


Mr. Roosrvetr intends to make another attempt to benefit 
the consular service. He ought to succeed, but he has a hard 
task before him. His proposal interferes with the Senate’s 
rite of confirmation, and Senators, like bishops, value that rite, 
though for different reasons. Mr. Roosrvett insists that con- 
suls ought to be moved about from place to place at the will 
or pleasure of the head of the Consular Bureau acting under 
the authority of the Secretary of State, or, what is much the 
same thing, of the President. In order to satiate the desire 
of the Senate to confirm people, he proposes that consuls not 
only be classified, but that the consuls within a particular 
class be moved about from place to place as the good of the 
service demands, but that they shall be reconfirmed on pro- 
motion. But he forgets that in preserving the power to con- 
firm or reconfirm on every change, the Senator preserves the 
right to get at recreant henchmen, or to reward new and more 
profitable followers. Hence Mr. Roosrvet’s trouble; but it 
seems as though the Senate ought to compromise, taking kind- 
ly to the suggestion that it shall reconfirm only whenever a 
consul is promoted from one class to another, and thus be con- 
tent so far to consider the public good as to surrender half 
its evil practices. 

The most interesting event in Europe during the week 
ending October 27 was the formation of a new eabinet in 
Trance by M. CLeMenceEAv, who, after an active, distinguished, 
and diversified parliamentary career, has at last reached the 
post of Premier. In this respect he is like GAMpBetTra, who was 
long a king-maker before he became the king. Absit omen. 




















































The friends of CLemeNncrau will hope that the parallel will be 
carried no farther. The Grand Ministére formed by GAMBETTA 
had a brief and inglorious career. The new cabinet might be 
deseribed as “CLEMENCEAU ef al.,” for in its list of twelve 
names—a Minister of Labor has been added—there is none of 
eminence except the Premier, though M. Brianp, who retains 
the post of Minister of Education, and as such has immediate 
charge of the execution of the Separation law, is a man of 
considerable influence among Radical-Socialists. Perhaps we 
should except General Picquart, the well-known defender of 
Dreyrus, who becomes Minister of War, and who already has 
made it clear that he has no intention of using his present 
opportunities to punish the generals and officers who did their 
best to degrade him. To one of his old enemies, who tried 
to exculpate himself, he is credited with making a fine reply, 
that recalls the saying attributed to Louis XII.: “It would 
not become the King of France to recall the quarrels of the 
Duke of Orleans.” From the fact that no men of first-rate 
reputation and long experience occupy the principal cabinet 
offices it is evident that M. CLemrencrau intends to be prac- 
tically not only Minister of the Interior, which place he keeps, 
but also his own Minister fer Foreign Affairs and his own 
Minister of Finanee. When the Chamber of Deputies assem- 
bled, it was adjourned for a while in order to give him time 
to formulate his programme, the main features of which, 
however, have already been indicated by well-informed news- 
papers, or may be deduced from the Premier’s well-known 
opinions, 

So far as the foreign relations of? France are concerned, it 
is certain that M. CLemenceau has always shown himself : 
warm friend of England, and we are justified in inferring 
that, so long as his ascendency lasts, the entfente cordiale 
brought about by M. Dexcasse will be studiously maintained. 
Unlike M. Dencassz, however, the new Premier is no fa- 
natical advocate of La Revanche, and is altogether too astute 
to offer Germany an affront which he could not make good 
upon the battle-field. We need, therefore, expect no disturb- 
ance of European peace during his ministry. He will have 
enough on his hands without a war, what with the impending 
necessity of carrying out the Separation law and the ex- 
pedieney of appeasing Socialists, while at the same time re- 
fraining from going too far in compliance with their de- 
mands. As regards the latter subject, there is a report, seem- 
ingly well founded, that among the measures to figure con- 
spicuously in the CLeMENCEAU programme will be an old-age 
pension act, and the acquisition of certain railways by the 
state. The new Premier has apparently determined to allow 
French Catholics to use their churches for a year from De- 
cember 11, when the Separation law becomes operative; but, in 
order to get rid of priests who insist upon obeying the Pope— 
without incurring the odium of putting them into jail—he 
will, according to the Matin, ask Parliament to add an article 
to the code empowering the government to expel from France 
all persons who obey behests of a foreign sovereign that con- 
travene the laws of the French republic. During the winter 
now at hand, the news from France is likely to be read with 
exceptional interest by Americans. 

The House of Lords is proceeding on its inherited way. Its 
members are probably perturbed because there is a good deal 
of sternness in the attitude of the House of Commons. The 
lords have three hard nuts to crack—a labor bill, the educa- 
tion bill, and a bill, probably, giving to Ireland some political 
liberty. They are now dealing with the education bill, and 
their mental habits compel them to make every effort to pre- 
vent the enactment of a school Jaw which will deny to the 
state Church the comfortable luxury of teaching its tenets in 
the public schools at the public expense. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and his associated prelates have the assistance of 
the Roman Catholie bishops, who also desire that state aid to 
schools shall pay, partly eat least, for religious instruction 
that will meet their views. The lords are going carefully, 
but they have not changed their direction or abandoned their 
object. They are determined so to change the House of Com- 
mons bill that their action will be practically a rejection. 
They are thought to be doomed to disappoint the labor ele- 
ment, for CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN has not yet abandoned the 
hope of being able to meet the extreme demands of his new 
and exacting allies. What Mr. Bryce will produce in the way 
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of Irish legislation is matter for conjecture, but it is believed 


that he is going to produce something which will give to 
Treland a little of self-government. Here is one more oppor- 
tunity for a clash between the upper and nether millstones of 
British legislation. It is foolish to ask why the lords invite 
the commons to destroy the aristocratic element in English 
government; the aristocratic element would prove itself to be 
of no value if it did not continue to invite the democratic 
element to destroy it. But will the democratic element destroy 
the other? Perhaps not, if it ean be induced to listen to the 
lords, or to think over that blessed idea of checks which in 
the eighteenth century were to be so useful, and which were 
so helpless in the nineteenth that they have been ignored in 
the twenticth. But British democracy is not doing much 
thinking of any kind; it is clamoring and demanding. 





Much has recently been said, notably by Mr. SHeparp in 
his address to the New Hampshire bar, about the employment 
of lawyers in the public service. Mr. Sueparp justly regrets 
that lawyers no longer perform their duties to the publie as 
onee they did, and that they no longer lead in great crises 
in affairs of state. ‘This is probably partly due to the unfortu- 
nate fact that affairs of state have lately been largely con- 
fined to comment on the personal character of politicians, 
to efforts to rid the public service of the bad among them, 
and to the trial of the worst in the courts of justice. The 
questions of government have changed since the establishment 
of this republic, and lawyers have ceased to be as essential 
to legislation as they once were. When the Constitution was 
framed, and when it was being interpreted to the strengthen- 
ing of the Union, the lawyers constituted the only class learned 
in the history of the art of government. Their commanding 
and dominating presence in the convention and in Congress 
and the State Legislatures was necessery to the formation 
and development of the government. That presence is not so 
important now perhaps as is that of economists, publicists, 
and intelligent business men, the last of whom might be of 
greater value to the country if government itself were not so 
closely allied to business as to promote commercial selfishness 
and political corruption. Nevertheless it is indeed the truth 
that much of our legislation would read better and be less 
promotive of litigation if more good lawyers were in the law- 
making bodies for the business of drafting and_ revising. 
Hlowever, even if the compensation of publie life were not 
comically inadequate, we must wait for independent talent 
in our legislative bodies until politics finally ceases to be the 
private business of the boss. When that happy day comes, 
the lawyers may not resume the leadership which was theirs 
in the formative period of our constitutional law, but we shall 
then remember that they constitute the only class of men 
in our country who are thoroughly familiar with law, its 
history, and its significance, and who realize its paramount 
importance.. England has had, and continues to have, a class 
of men educated in public law for a public career. When 
a public career is always possible in our country, we shall 
have such a class; until then we shall avail ourselves, when we 
are wise, of the special knowledge of the lawyers. 





In one respect Mr. Sueparn’s speech, substantially just as 
it was, may be misleading. There was never a time in the 
history of the country and its bar when great occasions did 
not command the public and self-sacrificing services of emi- 
nent Jawyers. In the city of New York, for example, the 
historic and remarkable assault upon Twerep and his cor- 
ruption was led by the foremost men of the bar, who not only 
succeeded in putting an end to the old “ring” and its prac- 
tices, but drove vile judges from the bench, and one of them 
te suicide. Old New-Yorkers cannot, and young New-Yorkers 
should not, forget the names of Cuartes O’Conor, of SAMUEL 
J. Titpen, of WnerLter H. Peckuam, of Witutam M. Evarts, 
and of James C. Carrer. The press aroused the people, but 
the lawyers concentrated the public sense of wrong in judg- 
ments and convictions. Distinguished lawyers have led the 
struggles for pure government in Philadelphia. One of the 
most admirable services, perhaps the most unselfish service, 
of Secretary Tarr, who is an excellent example of a lawyer, 
who, like Secretary Root, has made great sacrifices for the 
public welfare, was his war upon the boss of Cincinnati; and 
the people of New York, who are striving for pure government 
of the State and for a pure bench, are led in one contest ‘by 
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a distinguished lawyer who has already rendered a great serv- 
ice, and in the other are adopting judicial candidates named 
by public-spirited lawyers. There are, indeed, bad lawyers and 
good lawyers; unfortunately there are plenty of the one class; 
fortunately there are many of the other, and still there is much 
room for more of the latter. 


The Carnegiefied spellers are not content to lead their 


horse to water, they insist that he shall drink. Of course he 
kicks. He kicked somewhat over the recent attempt at sim- 
plification by executive order. More lately a proposition to 
introduce the improved orthography into the public schools of 
New York made the horse very restive. In the person of Mr. 
Rossiter Jounson he reared right up and threatened to pull 
his halter out of the restraining grasp of Professor BranpER 
Martruews. Is it expedient to crowd the horse so hard? Must 
we come to blows over simplification? Can’t we play with it 
alittle while? If the conflict is irrepressible and it is already 
patent that the American language cannot endure half spelled 
and half simplified the old order will win. Persuasion is the 
only present hope of the simplifiers. They cannot yet accom- 
plish anything by main strength. The Supreme Court of the 
United States gently recorded its preference for old-fashioned, 
unabated spelling when the Chief Justice blandly inquired 
of Soliciter-General Hoyt whether a quotation in his brief 
from an opinion rendered by Justice BrapLEy was “ supposed 
to be a quotation from Justice Brap.iry’s official opinion.” 
The trouble was that Mr. Hoyvr, bowing to executive order, 
had represented Justice Braptey as spelling “through ” 
t-h-r-u. Mr. Hoyt apologized, and will not again interpolate 
the President’s spelling into official opinions of the Supreme 
Court. As for his own spelling he said, “ We follow the -Presi- 
dent’s order in preparing original briefs.” But how mad it 
must make them! 





The Lnterary Digest describes Joun B. Moran as “a Massa- 
chusetts politician of the Jerome type.” If Moran is of the 
JEROME type, JEROME is not. 


The World had it last week that Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eppy, 
the Christian Science seeress, was not enjoying as robust health 


as was represented by her friends and attendants, and that - 


whereas her carriage was hauled daily throvgh the streets of 
Concord, where she lives, and the supposition was encouraged 
that she took a daily drive, the truth was that she was in an 
extremely feeble condition, and never put foot out-of-doors. 
The World’s representatives saw Mrs. Eppy, and were of the 
opinion that she was dying of eaneer. Next morning all the 
other publie vehicles of information were furnished with, and 
published, denials of the World’s story that the aged prophctess 
had cancer or any other ailment, or that she was feebler than 
was becoming to a person of her opinions and business. There 
seems to be no sufficient ground under the laws of New 
IIampshire to hold a coroner’s inquest on Mrs. Eppy at the 
present time, and in the absence of that or similar sworn 
official proceedings it promises to be difficult to dispense a 
convineing opinion as to the state of her health. She was seen 
and identified, however, on October 30 by a number of re- 
porters and other persons, some of whom had long known her. 
They heard her testify feebly that her health was perfect, and 
saw her helped into a carriage and taken to drive. It seems 
to be conceded even by her disciples that she is eighty- 
five years old. If that is the case, she has a fatal disease, 
and whether it is complicated with cancer or any other specific 
affiiction is unimportant to the public. She is, however, so 
far and in such a peculiar way a publie character that there 
is due excuse for wanting to know whether she is alive at all, 
and for being solicitous that whenever, in the Lord’s good 
time, she may cease to live, her demise may be duly disclosed 
and cftified. 


A very suitable form of retaliation for the slight considered 
to have been put upon the Japanese by their exclusion from 
the public schools of San Francisco would be for Japan to 
send missionaries to San Francisco to open schools of manners 
there. The Japanese have excellent manners, and as a race 
enjoy the reputation of being models of courtesy. Whether 
they live up to that reputation in Korea, and other outlying 
regions where they have the upper hand, may doubtless be 
debated, but at any rate the reputation of their manners is 
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very good. One could hardly say so much of San Francisco. 
Likely enough that city in these days has due proportion of 
courteous and forbearing people, but its reputation is affeeted 
by the fact that it gave to the world and to the dictionary the 
word “hoodlum,” which came into being and use as the name 
of a creature, brutal, gregarious, outrageous, and lawless, which 
San Francisco in its earlier days produced in such numbers 
and of such quality that a new word had to be discovered to 
describe it. The city has its hoodlums still. Unhappily all 
American cities have them now, but San Francisco was the 
home of the breed, and the impression prevails that it still 
flourishes there in greater exuberance and higher perfection 
than elsewhere. This strong hoodlum element has always in- 
fluenced San Francisco’s attitude towards Orientals, be- 
cause the hoodlum soul especially delights to abuse the weak, 
the unprotected, and the stranger. If a mission from Japan 
could operate with even a faint measure of success in the 
work of bringing the hoodlums of San Francisco into touch 
with civilization, the work would be abundantly well worth 
its cost, and even if it altogether failed, its intentions and its 
spirit would still be appreciated. 





San Franciseco’s hoodlums were a natural product of an ex- 
ceptionally adventurous and obstreperous population assembled 
and continuing under peculiar conditions. The modern town 
began as a port for gold-seekers, and reflected the morals and 
manners of the mining-camps. The scramble for money was 
intense, and everything else was subservient to it. A sufficient 
social organization to give some security to life and property 
there had to be, and that was presently secured by whatever 
means, legal or extra-legal, were necessary. But the common 
means of shaping morals and ineculeating deportment were 
necessarily of slower growth, and from 1849 to 1870 or late1 
San Francisco was probably the worst city for a boy to grow 
up in that there was in the United States. The same freedom 
of thought and action and detachment from all conventional 
standards which favored in some instances the development 
of originality of mind, also favored in many instances gross 
and lamentable originality of conduct. The original hoodlums 
were the product of that period. They came to early maturity 
and fame in the early Seventies when boys born and raised in 
San Francisco began to be big enough to make trouble. From 
the same period of impaired restraint and interrupted mora] 
influence dates the interesting Californian who has been run- 
ning for Governor of New York. The mental and moral de- 
tachment of Mr. Hearst from all standards and types that 
prevail hereabouts has long been noticeable to observers. In 
his motives, his purposes, and his behavior, he is not like any- 
thing that the State of New York has produced in a hundred 
years, if ever.. TTe was born in San Francisco about 1864, and 
no doubt represents the peculiar restless and regardless aetua- 
tions which he imbibed from his native air and the peculiar 
environment in which he grew up. That such a product of 
the San Francisco Sixties would be running for Governor 
of New York is a most curious example of the tricks that 
Fate may play. 


In .Wisconsin and in Massachusetts the school authorities 
are waging war on high-school fraternities and Sororities. 
The School Committee of Springfield, Massachusetts, and the 
State Board of Education of Wisconsin have decreed their 
extirpation, and a good many people declare that they are un- 
mixed evils. The school fraternity is an imitation of the col- 
lege fraternity. The main argument against college fraterni- 
ties is that they breed in those who belong to them an un- 
democratic spirit. This is an exaggeration. It is in the 
nature of congenial boys to club together, and it has 
come to be the nature of the boys who are. students 
at American colleges to decorate their young lives with 
what a Freshman once called all the “pamphilia” of a 
secret brotherhood—signs, grips, passwords, eccentric pins, 
concerning which their wearers’ taciturnity is itself so eccentric 
as to be comic. But school and college are two different things, 
and what may be tolerable, or even useful, to college boys 
may not necessarily be conceded to schoolboys. It is usually 
the intention: that boys shall find in college a considerable en- 
largement of liberty to choose what they will do, whereas the 
purposes of the schools, dealing with younger pupils, is rather 
to constrain them to do right in the hope that they will get to 
like it. 





































































Japan and the United States 


THERE is no doubt that the subjects of the Mikado have been 
roused to great indignation by the segregation of Japanese chil- 
dren in separate schools in San Francisco, and that but for the 
conciliatory course adopted by our Federal government serious 
consequences might have followed. For one thing might have 
led to another, until, to our astonishment, we might have found 
ourselves engaged in war with Japan. Moreover, if we were taken 
hy surprise, as Russia was at the outset of the recent contest in 
the Far East, we might have learned some morning that Manila, 
Honolulu, and more than one of our seaports on the Pacific coast 
had fallen into the hands of the Japanese, with whose navy we 
have at the present time in the Pacific no naval force able to 
cope. We must bear in mind that, from the view-point of capacity 
for aggression, Japan occupies a very different position from that 
held by Italy, when, some years ago, the latter power complained 
that her treaty with the United States had been violated by the 
inability of our Federal government to punish the lynchers of 
Italian subjects in Louisiana. If Italy had been strong enough at 
sea she probably would have made our failure to furnish adequate 
redress for what she justly deemed an outrage a casus_ belli. 
This she refrained from doing, because even at that time her 
navy was much inferior to ours, and her alliances with Germany 
and Austria did not cover, apparently, a quarrel with a trans- 
atlantie power. Japan, on the other hand, is at this moment 
the strongest naval power in the Pacific, and she has entered, 
moreover, into an offensive and defensive alliance with Great 
Britain, which for a term of years binds each party to assist 
the other whenever the latter is engaged in war, though it be 
only with a single opponent. It is, of course, incredible that Eng- 
land would cooperate actively with Japan in a war against the 
United States. But there the treaty stands, and the Japanese 
would at least have a right to demand that their ally should forbid 
Germany or Russia or France from rendering us assistance. In 
a word, rich as we are, and poor as she is, we could not afford 
te go to war with Japan, for in the Philippines, in Hawaii, and 
on our Pacific coast we are vulnerable. 

Thus much we have said to show that it would be a grave mis- 
take to make light of a quarrel with the strongest of Asiatic 
powers. We turn to the question, which evidently is one of con- 
stitutional law, whether it is practicable for the Federal govern- 
ment to redress the grievance of which Japan complains. Let wus 
first note what the grievance is. For some ten years attempts 
have been made by organized white labor to stop the competition 
of Japanese immigrants, by whom all the large sugar-plantations 
in the Hawaiian Islands are now worked, and who have also found 
employment in the California orchards and vineyards, as_ well 
as in the fish-canneries of Alaska and the Columbia River re- 
gion, in domestic service, and in divers other occupations. The 
agitation against them has caused outbreaks of violence from 
time to time—one of which was homicidal—but the only piece 
of hostile legislation thus far procured by organized white labor 
is the law passed in California five years ago providing for the 
segregation of all Orientals into separate schools. This law has 
remained a dead letter until now, but the San Francisco Board of 
Education has decided to enforce it, and will do so unless Secre- 
tary MetrcaLtr, to whom President RoosrEvetr has delegated the 
task, can prevail upon it to reconsider the design. If the educa- 
tion board proves obdurate, what is to be done? Let us look at 
the matter first from the view-point of law, and then from that 
of equity and expediency. 

There seems to be no doubt that in the absence of a treaty pro- 
vision to the contrary, the State of California had the right to 
enact the statute the enforcement of which in San Francisco is 
the subject of complaint. It is true that the first clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution declares that 
no State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States. So far 
as we know, the United States Supreme Court has never so con- 
strued this clause as to hold that a State has no power so to 
distinguish between races as to provide that they shall not be 
educated together. It is certain that the highest State courts in 
a number of States—we may specify Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Mississippi—have adjudged that a State law making such dis- 
crimination was not contrary to the Federal Constitution. In 
view of these decisions, and of the fact that they have not been 
set aside by the highest Federal tribunal, we assume that the 
State of California had the right to make the law which relegates 
Orientals to separate schools. For what it could do with regard 
to citizens it obviously could do with reference to foreigners. It 
remains to consider whether the statute, otherwise valid, is ren- 
dered invalid by treaty. The Japanese assert that the segrega- 
tion of their children in separate schools is a violation of a clause 
of the treaty concluded in 1893 between the United States and 
Japan. We have not the text of the treaty before us, but Senator 
RAYNER Of Maryland, whe has seen it, and who is an accom- 
plished lawyer, maintains that the treaty clause in question does 
not forbid the discrimination to which objection is made. For 
the sake of argument, however, we assume that the Japanese are 
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right in their interpretation of the clause, and come to the funda- 
mental inquiry whether the Federal government did not act ultra 
vires in assenting to such a treaty. The second clause of the Fifth 
Article of the Federal Constitution declares that all treaties made 
under the authority of the United States shall be the supreme 
law of the land, and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of the United States 
to the contrary notwithstanding. What is “the authority of the 
United States”? The test of the scope of Federal authority is 
the Federal Constitution, as this has been construed by the high- 
est Federal tribunal. It is certain that nowhere in the Federal 
Constitution, or in any decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, is an express or implied power to regulate the schools of 
a State given to the Federal government. How, then, would it be 
possible for the United States to do by treaty what it could not 
do by law? It would seem, then, that a treaty providing for the 
admission of foreign pupils to the public schools of a State would 
transcend the “authority of the United States,” and therefore 
would be invalid. This is Senator RAYNER’s view of the matter, 
and he has added that in his opinion it would be a serious thing 
if the government of the United States could invade the province 
of a State and make a treaty covering the point to which we have 
referred. 

Of course it does not follow, because California may be held to 
have the right, not extinguishable by treaty, to relegate Japanese 
children to separate schools, that it is equitable or expedient to 
do so. A Japanese resident in California may not wish to send 
his children to a school where they can consort only with other 
Orientals. He may wish them to become American citizens, and 
for that purpose he may desire them not only to study certain 
books, but also to gain that intimate knowléelge of the English 
language and of American usages, ideas, and points of view which 
is most easily and durably acquired by association. He may feel 
that to condemn his children to intercourse with Orientals ex- 
clusively is practically to subject them to a boycott. Now, the 
boycotting of Japanese children in the United States would natu- 
rally provoke the boycotting of American adults in Japan, and 
the boycotting process, once begun, might be extended to American 
commodities. That would be an exorbitant price to pay for the 
exercise of California’s presumable right to discriminate against 
Orientals in her schools. As a matter of comity and decency, a 
single State ought not to impose such a burden upon sister com- 
monwealths which have commercial relations of great importance 
with Japan. From the view-point of her own interest, moreover, 
she should wish to avoid engendering an acrimonious feeling be- 
tween the United States and Japan, for such a feeling, once deep- 
ly rooted, would be very likely, soon or late, to cause a war, of 
which California herself might have to bear the brunt. We can 
hardly bring ourselves to believe that, after due deliberation and 
full recognition of the possible effect of its course on the national 
welfare, the California Legislature would refuse to repeal the 
obnoxious statute. We cannot but think that it would defer to 
the urgent remonstrance and earnest solicitation of the Federal 
government. 

It is high time that efforts should be made to check the agita- 
tion against the Japanese which has been started on the Pacific 
coast. The statute providing for the segregation of Japanese 
children in separate schools is but the first of a series of discrimi- 
native laws the enactment ef which is already advocated. What 
is known as the Japanese and Corean Exclusion League has been 
organized, and has recently requested the California Senators at 
Washington to state how they stand on the question of Japanese 
exclusion. This league, which is an outcome of the Union Labor 
party, for some time dominant in San Francisco, has threatened 
that unless the next Republican national convention inserts in 
its platform a Japanese exclusion plank all the States of the 
Pacific coast and half the Rocky Mountain States will give their 
electoral votes to the Democratic nominee. It would seem expe- 
dient, therefore, in the nation’s interest, to take effective measures 
to discourage and arrest forthwith the movement for applying 
discrimination and exclusion against the natives of a country 
with which we have long been and now are on terms of cordial 
friendship. 





The Choice 


OnE of the most interesting Raphaels in the National Gallery 
is a tiny drawing of “The Knight’s Vision.” Hardly larger than 
a sheet of foolscap paper, it yet has many of the qualities, in all 
their pristine loveliness and radiancy, that we have learned to 
look for in the earlier and the finer Raphaels. ~ On the ground 
lies the knight asleep; near him stand two female figures, the 
one offering a flower, the other a book, while in the background 
one sees one of those adorable little Ttalian landscapes that are 
half the charm of the old pictures. The flower or the book, the 
primrose path of dalliance or stern wisdom, the tale of this 
choice runs through all our history. Herakles has the same 
tale attached to him. Meditating in a solitary place, alone, upon 
what use to put his marvellous strength to, two women appear to 
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him, Vice and Virtue, each representing the advantages to be 
gained by choosing herself. It is overeasy to lose sight of how 
completely life is at all points a matter of choice, a daily—nay, 
an hourly—renewing of choice. Which shall it be, a definitely 
directed will or an easy drifting with the current? We decide 
it when we open our eyes on the daylight every morning. Life 
undirected, life that is not held taut to an ideal, an object ever 

a bit beyond the grasp, is the life that becomes a bore, that 

slackens hold on all things and drops wearily into whatever chan- 

nel is near and runs its course to the end. 

BURNE-JONES resented somewhat CARLYLE’s preaching about 
doing the duty nearest at hand, because it seemed to limit the 
field of choice. It is not necessarily virtue to do the nearest duty; 
it is the behest of virtue, after all, that a man choose the highest 
duty conceivable for himself, and then, having chosen, that he 
pursue it to the end as a lover his mistress or as a hawk its 
prey. For life is, in its essence, choice. If a man be unwise enough 
to choose the path of dalliance, so much the worse for him. If 
au man be timid enough to choose mere conformity, he may there- 
hy escape much pain, but he likewise debars himself from all the 
highest joys, the more bounding exaltations. 

“Take your own way and never change it,” BURNE-JONES writes 

te his boy Puivuir at school. “Only that way will you win 
either now or afterwards in life. It will always be so, dear; there 
will always be people telling you how to think and act and dress 
and what you are to say and how you are to live, down to the 
tiniest trifle, meaning that you are to think and act and dress 
as they do, and some sort of penalty you are to pay for differing 
from them—get away from it in body and mind,” he advises the 
hoy. It was good advice, and cannot be too often repeated. 
Choose what you want; look at life curiously, for it is a mar- 
vellously rich fairy-land of desirable things; look long and _ rever- 
ently, and choose what thing, of all the things to be had upon 
earth, you will have for your own, and having chosen, pursue it, 
for it is this pursuit of a worthy object that strengthens the 
sinews and keeps the heart’s pulses high and the zest of living 
keen. BuRNE-JONES had himself made a difficult choice. He had 
been practically educated to take orders, and when the time 
came a new and a different vision of beauty had usurped his 
heart, a service to man through multiplying the visible, lovely 
forms of earth, and the pain of the moral and mental struggle 
was intense for a year or two; but once the choice made, he never 
regretted it. It was a real choice. Once he entered into his pro- 
fession he moved steadily on toward the goal, never wearying of 
work. He never understood the restless people who wanted a 
change, and who wanted to get away from their work. “Id like 
to stay right here in this house,” he said, “ for numberless years.” 
The getting on with one’s work was enough happiness, and beyond 
him lay ever more and more visions of loveliness to be embodied. 
With mere conformity for comfort’s sake he had no patience, and 
tender father as he was, his advice to his boy was ever that he 
should make his choice and yield to no persuasions of others. 
Of these, the persuasions and solicitations of others to do and to 
be as they are, he writes again: “Think as little of that side 
of life as you can—at the worst, it is like the teasing of flies 
on a summer’s davy—and there is left to think of sun and moon and 
seasons and earth and seas and monuments and images, and the 
lives of the great; all these may be your life if you will.” That 
is a very lovely list of things to make a life of—sun and moon 
and seasons and earth and seas and monuments and images and 
the lives of the great—and the choice of whether one will fill the 
flying moments with these or with dust and disorder and gossip 
and petty interest in meannesses and bonnets and little conformi- 
ties*is a living and recurrent issue. Does it matter that if one 
choose the larger way fools must laugh? There is an old Welsh 
triad of the laugh of fools. It says: “The fool laughs at a 
thing because it is good; he laughs at a thing because it is bad; 
and he laughs at a thing because he cannot understand it.” 

The fool always laughs at a great man because he sees only 
the discomforts and deprivations of the great man’s choice, and 
he knows nothing of the exaltations and great joys of pursuit 
and the hopes of service. ‘ 

Moreover, choice is formative and upbuilding. Success is as 
often as not weakening and discomposing. Failure, so long as the 
soul never gives in but uses each ineompleteness as the base of 
a new start and a higher effort, does not hurt, but an ignoble 
choice, a slight standard, these leave their stamp upon the soul 
for all life, for life is the upward struggle, not attainment, but 
the stepping forward, little by little, with the eye fixed ever on 
the distant star. “ Hitch your wagon to a star,” for who hitches 
to an ox will not get far out of the highway, and 





* Whichever way the highways tend 
Be sure there’s nothing at the end.” 


There is more experience and knowledge to be gotten out of a 
smash-up with a star than in all the jog-trotting along the man- 
travelled roads of a whole life. On the whole, courage is the 
first and the last virtue; courage to attempt, to endure rebuff, to 
begin again and again. 

Not only the one great choice of what one shall do with a life 
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and make of the little soul eneased in one’s flesh counts; but the 
days, one after another, 


* Muffled and dumb like barefoot Dervishes,” 


come offering us new choices, spreading before us “ diadems and 
fagots, bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all,” and 
daily we choose amongst them that which best fits the desire of 
the soul. And as evening comes it is well to close the eyes for 
an instant in stillness before sleep falls and ask what choices have 
we made to-day: 
“ For note, when evening shuts 
A certain moment cuts 
The deed off, calls the glory from the gray— 
A whisper from the West 
Shoots—add this to the rest, 
Take it and try its worth: here dies another day.” 





Personal and Pertinent 

READING lately in the Hrening Post that there was a Boston 
author named WILLIAM ALLEN WriGHt, whose “Song of the 
Syrian Guest ” had attained a great circulation, the WEEKLY con- 
fessed that it could not place him. But the Post misprinted his 
name, which is WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT. He is a young Congre- 
yational clergyman of Boston. His “Song of the Syrian Guest ” 
is a pamphlet of fourteen pages, dealing with the twenty-third 
psalm, and is published by a Congregational publishing house. 


The present Duke of Marlborough seems to have inherited the 
moral qualities of the CruvrcniLis without their brains. The 
brains tend to be good; the moral qualities tend to be rotten. The 
first duke had extraordinary talents, geared to morals of the utmost 
flexibility. The most noted of his recent descendants, Lord 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, was an able man, and so far as is known a 
decent man and a good husband. His brother, the father of the 
present duke, had intelligence and suavity, but was a disreputable 
person whom his wife divorced. The present duke seems to have 
his father’s morals without either his manners or his intelligence. 
He has made his young American wife so intolerable a husband 
that she has finally applied for a legal separation. it is a pity, for 
she is a woman of fine character, and great attractiveness, fitted for 
a happier career than merely to bear two sons to a young brute who 
happened to be the heir of an historic British title and a heavily en- 
cumbered historic estate. If the trade between American dollars 
and British titles and second-hand dwellings is to be maintained, it 
is necessary (or ought to be) that a larger percentage of the 
financed peers should make good. To take a young woman's good 
money and then mistreat her is just as caddish and culpable as any- 
thing the Pittsburg millionaires do. It is conceivable that the 
whole line of purchasable British peers may become so discredited 
as to destroy the traffic, though, to be sure, it would take an awful 
list of swindles to drive the ambitious American. mothers away 
from the bargain-counter at Burke's. There are some admirable 
gentlemen in the British peerage, and some of that quality have 
married American women. But the average of the lots offered in 
the American market is not high. 


When WitirAm H. Moopy was District Attorney of Essex County 
in Massachusetts, it was his proud and proper boust that his 
knowledge of criminal law was so great, and his art of practising 
it so excellent, that newly appointed judges of the Supreme Court 
were sent to his district to preside over the criminal sessions in 
order that they might learn of him. Then he thought of the 
Attorney-Generalship of the commonwealth as the object at which 
he had the right to aim. Afterwards he parted company with his 
profession for a time and entered the stormy walks of polities. He 
went to Congress, and reached at last the committee-room of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and eventually sat next to JosePH 
CANNON. Here he imbibed the notion that he might succeed to 
the chair from which Mr. CANNoN was to be lifted into the chair 
of the Speaker. Perhaps—and this was but a dream of which he 
spoke with hesitancy and only to his intimates—he might eventu- 
ally be Speaker. Then Haverhill would be proud of him, the ancient 
foundation of Harvard would smile upon him, and he would be 
satisfied. But the President called him to the Navy Department, 
and he accepted it reluctantly, for he thought more of his fair 
prospects in the House of Representatives where he was Mr. 
CANNoN’s favorite. He was persuaded by Senator Hate and some 
others to accept his fate, which to them seemed smiling, although 
to him it almost frowned. He worked hard with his ships and men, 
but took the trouble to arrange for an easy retreat to a lucrative 
practice in Boston. He was then offered the Attorney-Generalship 
of the United States, and accepted it, partly for the schooling and 
fame which he might lay up for his future benefit in his Boston 
practice, which was still the goal towards which he thought he ran. 
He satisfied himself and others that he was much of a lawyer, and 
now, no longer disappointed though thwarted, he is mounting to 
the bench of the Supreme Court. He has thus more than once been 
turned from his path, half willingly at least, but in every side-track 
he has found the roses a little brighter, 
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THE DANGERS OF THE SUBMARINE 


By LAWRENCE Y. SPEAR, LATE NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR UNITED STATES NAVY 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING THIS ARTICLE ARE THE FIRST INTERIOR VIEWS OF A UNITED STATES 
SUBMARINE VESSEL EVER PUBLISHED 
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AN, being a land animal, cannot, without much mental 
readjustment, bring himself to consider dispassionately 
the dangers which may surround human life and activity 
under the sea. To the average man the dramatic quality 
of submarine navigation is its most striking feature, 

and it follows inevitably that he should exaggerate its dangers 
and have a more than usually keen feeling of horror when fatal 
accidents do occur. 

Some dispassionate and non-technical discussion of this phase 
of the subject would therefore appear to be worth while, which, 
owing to limitations of space, must here be confined entirely to the 
dangers peculiar to under-water work neglecting those, such as 
explosions, which a submarine shares equally with ordinary types 
of ships. 

All modern submarines when under way submerged are lighter 
than the water they displace, that is, their tendency always is to 
return to the surface, so that in case of a failure of the diving 
apparatus, the mere stopping of the propellers will bring them up. 
Under normal conditions, then, with the hull intact, they cannot 
sink, except by expenditure of power through the propeller. This 
buoyancy, however, is very small, being only about 800 pounds 
in a vessel of 200-tons displacement. Therefore, if the weight is 
in any way increased, sinking can only be prevented by rapidly 
adding additional buoyancy.- The principal method of securing 
this additional buoyancy is the rapid ejection of the water from 
the ballast tanks, for which purpose three systems are fitted: air, 
power-pumps, and hand-pumps. Of these, the air system is not 
only the quickest but the most reliable and the least likely of dis- 
arrangement by the inflowing water. Therefore, the pumps are 
regarded as accessories, and the main reliance is placed on the air 
system, which, in the best i is so arranged as to be efficient 
at a depth of over 200 feet. Another method sometimes used con- 
sists of fitting a drop weight, generally in the form of a loose keel, 
which may be released at will. Its advantages are that the 


buoyancy so obtained can be secured very quickly, and that it is 
entirely independent of depth. Its disadvantages are as follows: 
First, it is impracticable to test it every day since if it be dropped 
it is lost, unless buoyed, and in any case the vesse! must go on 
dock to have it refitted. In the absence of frequent tests, failure 
of operation in emergencies is possible, Second, if sufficient weight is 
allowed to be of any material importance, the vessel ceases to be 
a submarine as soon as it is dropped, as it cannot again submerge 
after remedying the difficulty. Third, the weight cannot be very 
great without “detracting from other vital features. These dis- 
advantages have prevented its universal use. These means have 
under some circumstances proven adequate and under others in- 
adequate. In any case, it may be safely said that the admission of 
water into the interior constitutes the only real and serious danger 
to a submarine, with one possible exception. It is conceivable, that 
the whole crew through some abnormal cause might simultaneously 
be rendered unconscious or otherwise incapable of action. If this 
should occur at a time when the diving apparatus was set to dive, 
the vessel would of course proceed on a downward course until 
arrested by the bottom. Fortunately, this contingency can and 
has been met at: Jeast in the latest United States types by an 
entirely reliable automatic device, simple in its character, which 
may be tested without submerging the boat. So that this danger, 
even if remote in the first instance, is adequately provided for. 

All of the real dangers under consideration are included in the 
above summary, and space here forbids any long discussion of 
imaginary dangers. It is sufficient to state here that years of 
practical experience and thousands upon thousands of submerged 
runs made all over the world under all conditions of weather and 
sea, have conclusively demonstrated that all the problems in con- 
nection with the normal control of the boat have been generally 
solved. The danger, therefore, of uncontrolled dives reaching 
enormous or fatal depths is in fact imaginary. This becomes 
further apparent when it is remembered that a depth of fifty or 





























Looking Forward into the Submarine’s Torpedo-tube. Showing to the Right and Left the Air-tanks and the Flasks seisae the 


Compressed Air for firing the Torpedoes 
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Looking Aft in a Submarine. Overhead the Commanding Officer’s Platform and Steering-wheel. To the Right the inside Tiller- 


wheel, and below it the Diving-wheel to deflect the Rudders. 


In the middle Background is the Fly-wheel, and behind it the 


Submarine’s Engines 
54 


sixty feet is the greatest for which there is any ordinary tactical 
use, while the boats themselves are able to withstand a depth of 
300 feet. There is thus a large margin of safety. Fears have 
sometimes been expressed that operation in shallow water is 
dangerous on account of the likelihood of grounding and knock- 
ing a hole in the bottom of a submarine, since she weighs less than 
nothing when submerged, and no great crushing effect can be pro- 
duced by striking the bottom. This has been demonstrated in 
practice a great many times and is not open to dispute. How- 
ever, the case does not rést there, for, assuming that the bottom 
could be ruptured, it is unlikely that any serious results would 


oceur since tanks already filled with water extend the greater 
part of the length, and a rupture of the outer skin would merely 
serve to transfer pressure to the inner skin. No water would be 
admitted to the interior of the boat, nor would the weight of the 
boat. change at all. 

Having thus outlined the general conditions, let us now examine 
briefly the unfortunate accidents of recent years, for if we find 
that the cause of these is inherent in submarine boats and without 
remedy, then there is indeed justification for looking askance at 
the whole system, but if we find this not to be the case, there can 
be no excuse for the timid proposals -sometimes heard looking 
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circumstances, with this 














particular design of hatch, 
prudence should have sug- 
gested the closing of the 
hatch which need not neces- 
sarily have been open, in 
which case the catastrophe 
would not have happened. 
Remembering this and _ re- 
membering also that the 
condition was an abnormal 
and unnecessary one and 
not contemplated in the de- 
sign, it is certain that this 
case does not reveal any 
usual and necessary danger, 
and the accident must there- 
fore be classed with the 
preceding ones. 

In the case of the Eng- 
lish “ A-1,” the top of the 
conning tower was_ struck 
by a steamer, the collision 
resulting in leakage through 
the hatch, which was sprung 
open, but otherwise in no 
serious damage to the struc- 
ture. However, after the 
collision, the boat travel- 
led the whole length under 
the ship, during which time 
sufficient water had leaked 
in to sink her, though it is 
by no means certain that 
the leak was of sufficient 
dimensions to sink the ves- 
sel in ease all of her water 
ballast had been immedi- 
ately ejected. This appar- 
ently was not done, and the 
cause still remains a 
mystery. The generally ac- 
cepted theory that the whole 
crew were rendered momen- 
tarily unconscious by the 
shock of collision hardly 
seems tenable. At any rate, 
this sad accident clearly 
indicated the necessity for 
the automatic appliances 
previously referred to. It 
also pointed out the desira- 
bility of a second modifica- 
tion now generally carried 
out, viz.: the fitting of a 
watertight hatch between 
the tower and the body of 
the boat. So far as it is 
possible to teil now, “ A-1” 
would not have been sunk 
had she been provided with 














these two features. There- 





The important Indicator, registering both the Submarine’s depth below the Surface, and its 
Below it are a compensating Tank and an Air-flask this 


Deflection from the Horizontal. 


towards the abandonment of this valuable weapon. The list covers 
the English boats “ A-1” and “ A-8,”’ the French boats Farfadet 
and Lutin, and the Russian boat Delphin, all of which have been 
sunk in recent years with serious loss of life. 

In the case of the Delphin, an unusual number of men were in 
the boat and the ballast-tanks were flooded with the hatch open. 
Very naturally the boat filled through the hatch and sank. Com- 
ment on -such gross and almost unbelievable incompetence and 
folly is unnecessary. No provision of design can ever forestall 
such an accident, and as the cause was obviously not inherent in 
the boat, it may be dismissed without further discussion. 

The case of the Farfadet was somewhat similar. The boat was 
apparently prepared to dive or diving, when it was discovered that 
a hateh had been improperly shut and was leaking. In some un- 
explained manner, the crew, while attempting to close it, fully 
opened it instead, and the vessel partially filled and sank. This 
was a very distressing case, as it appears that the crew lived for 
many hours after the occurrence, having succeeded in limiting the 
flow of water. The amount taken in, however, was sufficient to 
overcome the buoyancy due to the drop weights and of the ballast 
tanks, which in this particular vessel were of smaller capacity 
than is now considered good practice. This particular instance, 
then, was primarily due to a combination of possible carelessness 
with a badly designed hatch, and as a proper hatch design is a 
simple matter, there would appear to be no reason to fear the 
repetition of such an accident. 

In the case of the English “ A-8,.” the boat while running at a 
high speed under abnormal conditions, was driven under with an 
open hatch, which the crew did not succeed in. closing in time to 
prevent the catastrophe. The evidence before the Court of Inquiry 
shows clearly that the boat was in an abnormal condition with 
regard to her buoyancy, and indicates, moreover, that this was 
even less than the commanding officer thought. Under the 








fore, it is legitimate to say 
that, as things now stand, 
particular case does 
not reveal any inherent and 
unavoidable danger. Never- 
theless, the broad cause of this disaster, viz.: collision involving the 
upper part of the submarine is the most serious danger to be 
avoided in practice, and will consequently be reverted to below. 

In the last case, the Lutin, detailed information is lacking to 
enable any mature opinion to be expressed. Press dispatches indi- 
cate that the vessel, having previously made two successful dives, 
plunged for the third time, after which no sight of her was had 
except a momentary glimpse of her bow. The divers’ reports show 
that she sank in about 118 feet of water, and further that the 
conning tower hatch was open and the interior full of water, and 
all of the drop weights in place except one, which had been de- 
tached. It is stated that the official commission reports the dis- 
aster as being due to a large leak in the stern. This explanation 
is hardly tenable, as there is no evidence of collision, and no ade 
quate cause can be imagined which would produce a leak of such 
dimensions as to overcome the ability of the air system and 
pumps. At present little more can be said about this sad case 
than that it illustrates very well one of the objections to drop 
weights, that is, their unreliability, and that the fact that the 
conning tower was found open is very significant. 

Summing up, then, we may legitimately say that one of the 
accidents occurred from causes as yet not clearly understood, and 
that the other four were due to causes in no way inherent in sub- 
marine boats. And further, that three out of these four accidents 
never should have happened at all to the boats in question, and 
that, while the fourth accident arose from a real danger to which 
all submarines are subject, the fatal results might have been 
avoided with two comparatively slight changes in construction 
now clearly understood. From all of the foregoing it should be 
plain that the principal source of danger to a submarine lies in 
collision with other craft. It would, however, be far from the 
truth to assume that such a collision inevitably involves grave re- 
sults to the submarine, for there are at least eight authentic cases 
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known to the writer where a submarine has been in collision with- 
out any material damage, and these cases should be set against 
the one case of the “A-1.” Nevertheless, it is the duty of the 
commanding officer to exercise the greatest caution in this one re- 
spect, and if he be determined to avoid collision, as -he should be, 
the chances of avoiding should be excellent, as he can move his 
craft, not only horizontally, but vertically. The particular thing 
to be avoided is a breach in the upper part of the hull of the 
submarine, for, if the breach occur lower down, the water may be 
kept at the level of the hole by admitting compressed air to the 
body of the boat, and with the freedom of action thus given the 
crew their chances would be much improved. 

This naturally brings us to the much-discussed question of the 
advisability of providing means of escape for the crews of sunken 
and disabled submarines. It must be apparent from the foregoing 
that a sunken and disabled submarine inevitably means one with 
more or less water in its interior, and generally more rather than 
less. This fact is of vital importance in connection with the 
question of escape, and is the prime reason why a diver’s compart- 
ment in the bottom has not been generally adopted as a solution 
of this problem. Owing to the interior water the vessel may in the 
first place lie at such an inclination as to make egress from such a 
compartment impossible, and in any case it is almost certain that 
the water would prevent access to or use of the compartment. 
Again assuming a lucky chance when neither of these conditions 
obtain, the method is strictly limited by the depth of the vessel. 
Too great depth means that the man leaving the boat would prob- 
ably drown before reaching the surface, or if he escaped this, he 
would most certainly be incapacitated by the diver’s disease 
known as the “ bends,” and 
so would drown helplessly 
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“In conclusion, I hope that I have been able to put impartially 
before you the relative safety of submarine vessels compared to 
that of surface craft. That the danger of the work is apt to be 
exaggerated I think you will all concede. That it requires con- 
stant. care goes without saying, but.with the exercise of such care 
no apprehension need exist of a larger percentage of accidents than 
in other branches of the service. That with the increase in num- 
bers of the boats accidents will occasionally occur is undoubted, 
for wherever large quantities of energy-are stored in an easily 
available state, danger must exist, but that this is present to an 
exaggerated extent in the case of submarine boats is not a fact. 
Nowhere is the extent of possible danger known better than among 
those who man the boats, and nowhere would the idea of éxcessive 
liability to accident be more scouted. 

“There is, however, another class of danger that may exist, 
though at present it does not do so, and that is, that, in the desire 
to avoid all risks, the efficiency of the boats may be reduced both by 
constructional limitations, and also by curtailing their practical 
maneuvring by subjecting them to work less stringent than that 
which simulates war conditions... Much better have no boats at all 
than allow such limitations to creep in. At present we can safely 
say that all the work the boats do is up to the full requirements 
of war training, and that neither of the two lamentable accidents 
to the boats have in any way detracted from the severity of the 
tactical work. The sympathy of the whole country with the sad 
fate of those splendid men who, being volunteers, were the pick 
of the service is apt to lead to exaggeration of the real danger of 
the work. It is rather outside the navy than in it that apprehen- 
sion as to the safe use of the boats arises.” 








on the surface. The solu- 
tion, therefore, does not lie 
in that direction. A method 
of escape from the top of 
the boat exists, and this is 
less likely to be rendered 
useless by the internal 
water and is_ therefore 
preferable. It still remains 
subject to the limitations of ite 
depth, but there can be 
little doubt that this prob- 
lem will be solved in time. 

Aside from the escape of 
the crew from such a dis- 
abled boat, much thought 
has been given to rescue 
work along other lines, that 
is, external aid. This has 
been worked out to the ex- 
tent of providing external 
connections on the sub- 
marines so that air may be 
supplied from the surface 
in case the supply on board 
has been used up or unavoid- 
ibly lost during the accident. 
The presence of a disabled 
boat can be revealed by a 
detachable buoy connected to 
a reel of wire on the vessel. 
This also serves to estab- 
lish telephone connection 
with the interior. This ap- 
paratus has been _ practi- 
cally tested and found satis- 
factory, and is now being 
fitted on the United States 
Submarine Plunger at the 
Navy Yard. The difficulties 
inherent in raising a sub- 
marine disabled on the bot- 
tom, full or partially full of 
water, by external means, 
quickly enough to save life, 
are very great. The weight 
to be lifted is very large, 
and it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to attach sufficiently 
strong lines to the hull, par- 
ticularly when the vessel is 
at a considerable depth and 
the surface is disturbed by 
Waves, 

Captain R. H. Bacon, R. 
N., D. S. O., formerly in 
charge of the English Sub- 
marines, and now in com- 
imand of the much-talked-of 
battle - ship Dreadnought, 
has covered this ground 
thoroughly in a paper read 
before the Institution of 
Naval Architects in London, 
last year. Owing to his 

















very great experience with 








submarine boats, this art- 
icle can have no better con- 
clusion than his opinion: 
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The new hollow Globe Device for Use in Time of Danger. The Ball, automatically released, floats 
to the Surface, and permits of Communication with the submerged Vessel 
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THE TYPHOON AT HONGKONG 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS 


SUFFERING IN 








HONGKONG, October 7, 1900. 

NE thousand lives were lost and $5,000,000 of damage was 

done by the typhoon that fell upon Hongkong almost with- 

out warning on the morning of September 18. Among 

the dead were twenty Europeans, including the Rev. Dr. 

J. C. Hoare, Bishop of Victoria. Nine steamers were 
sunk, twenty-five washed ashore, and twenty-two badly damaged 
by the awful gale and raging seas. Two thousand Chinese junks 
and sampans were capsized and smashed into splinters. For days 
following the typhoon the Kowloon shore was piled high with 
wreckage, among which many dead lay concealed, while the waters 
of the harbor were strewn with débris and human bodies. 

There was very little warning. The typhoon gun at the Weather 
Observatory boomed out at twenty minutes to nine o'clock, and at 
nine the hurricane burst upon the city from the westward, driving 
before it a blinding wall of mist and rain. Over the waters of the 
harbor the “ white horses” were galloping, and the waves beat with 
ever-increasing fury against the Kowloon shore, while the tide, 
rising far above its usual neight, swept over the Bund and many 
of the piers: 

The mist and rain were so thick that only the junks and sampans 
near the shore could be seen. Ships in the harbor had every avail- 
able anchor down and full steam up to drive against the hurricane. 
The sampan people who had not been able to get away in time 
cleared from their boats, taking ashore their small belongings and 
leaving the boats to the mercy of the wind and the waves. Soon it 
was seen that several junks had broken from their moorings and 
were being carried down eastward, and they had not passed out 
of view when a big’ lighter was seen adrift. The launches in the 
neighborhood were seen to be having an.anxious time, and though 
they were anchored and steaming against the gale it seemed as if, 
in spite of all efforts, they would drag their moorings and_ be 
carried against the deadly wall. 

In the city houses were unroofed by hundreds. Fer minutes at a 
time the air was full of timbers and bamboo scaffolding that were 
whisked away and whirled about like shavings. Great trees were 
dashed down upon tbe telephone and trolley lines. Rickshas were 
upset, and on the Praya two coolie chair-bearers stood open- 
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mouthed as their chair suddenly leaped off their shoulders, rose 
high in air and flew away on the gale. Pedestrians were knocked 
down by the force of the wind or flattened against the fronts of 
houses. 

Opposite the Blue Buildings sampans were wrecked in great num- 
bers, and their terror-stricken Chinese crews were drowned, in 
many cases without any attempt to save themselves. Mr. Rodger 
stopped all work in the sugar refinery near at hand, and with 
praiseworthy unanimity all the employees were engaged in rescue 
work. In this the Chinese tock a conspicuous part and showed that 
their sympathies were quick and that they needed no incentive to 
obey the call to the duty before them. The seas were dashing with 
such force on the sea wall that they displaced the solid masonry, 
while the drifting craft were being dashed against the jetty, part 
of which was gradually carried away. Standing at this spot the 
men, armed with poles and bamboos, landed the helpless occupants 
of the many wrecked junks and sampans, but so terror-stricken 
were numbers of the crews that more heroic measures had to be 
adopted to secure their safety. No matter how great the danger, 
the Chinese employees were to the front and displayed a bravery 
worthy of the highest commendation. Barefooted they were able 
to go where the others could not venture with the same degree of 
safety. 

Of the many rescues which took place during the morning none 
was more plucky than one effected at Blake Pier. A Chinaman 
coming down Connaught Road was driven by the wind past Blake 
Pier. He made a wild dash to grasp the lamp-post but struck his 
head against it and fell over into the water. Mr. H. S. Bevan 
witnessed the occurrence and came to the rescue. <As he got on to 
the pier an Indian constable with rare presence of mind undid his 
turban, and snatching an end of this Mr. Bevan jumped into the 
water and caught the unfortunate man. With the aid of the tur- 
ban he was pulled ashore and the injured native was afterwards 
taken to the hospital. 

It was considered that the Boat Club lagoon would be a haven 
for sampans and small craft, and in order to admit them willing 
hands set to work to raise the massive drawbridge. It was a 
difficult task, but after considerable trouble the bridge was raised 





























The “ Petrarch,” a German Steamship, high on the Sea-wall 





The Ship “S. P. Hitchcock,” of New York, battered and stranded 
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He was not seen after that. 














Mrs. Donaldson, with the 
four-year-old boy, and two 
Chinese women on board hud- 
dled together, but the boat 
lurched and they were all 
washed. into the sea. Sad it 
is to note that when Mrs. 
Donaldson was faced with 
danger on the sea not long 
ago she expressed the wish 
that if the family had to go 
that they should all go to- 
gether. 

Most of the steamers were 
fast to their moorings and 
unable to get clear. The iron 
and rope cables by which the 
vessels were made fast were 
snapped like string in the 
force of the gale. The San 
Cheung, commanded by Cap- 
tain McGinty, was perhaps 
the most unfortunate of all 
the disabled craft. The vessel 
broke away from her moor- 
ings, smashed her wharf, and 
went crashing into another 
with her captain at the 
helm, but unable to control 
her. When made fast along- 
side the second wharf at 
which she brought up, it was 
seen there was little hope of 
saving her. The plates were 
torn from her starboard bow, 
and altogether she was more 
like a sieve than a_ ship. 














Captain McGinty and _ his 





The French Torpedo-boat destroyer ‘‘Fronde” was rolled over on the Beach, a complete Wreck 


and hundreds of the small craft in the vicinity passed into the 
calmer water within. The lagoon, however, proved to be a trap, 
for when the storm increased the sampans were destroyed, and so 
great was the wreckage that it was possible to walk across the 
lagoon on it. 

Kowloon was harder hit by the typhoon than any other part of 
the colony. The devastation wrought here was simply appalling. It 
hardly seemed possible that so much havoe could be wrought in 
such a short time—within the space of two hours. Here the full 
force of the gale was experienced. Here wharves disappeared, sea 
walls were broken down, railway beds with masses of concrete 
were wrenched from the ground and crumpled up, junks and sam- 
pans were tossed on the Praya as jetsam, big ships were dragged 
from their moorings and driven against the walls, others suddenly 
sank where they lay, and, saddest of all, hundreds of the boat and 
maritime population perished. Desolation envelops the peninsula 
for miles. 

The Petrarch, a German steamship of 1698 tons, after being 
blown against the steamer Emma Luyken and the bows of the 
Vonteagle, was hurled against the wharf at Kowloon. Her stern 
was stove in and she was left lying high on the sea wall. The 
S. P. Hitchcock, a fine sailing ship of 2000 tons, from New York, 
was doubly anchored in midstream. The typhoon swept her up 
on the beach, anchors and all. and left her lying on the shore high 
and dry, with a fearful list to starboard revealing great rents in 
her planking. The French fleet suffered many mishaps, and the 
torpedo-boat destroyer F'ronde was rolled over on the beach, a 
complete wreck. Six of her crew were reported missing, and only 
one was afterward found, battered and crippled, in the military 
hospital. 

The Bishop of Victoria, the Rev. Dr. J. C. Hoare, left Hongkong 
five days before the storm in his houseboat, the Pioneer. He was 
going to preach along the coast, toward Castle. Peak and Capsui- 
mun. Four of his Chinese students were with him. 

When the typhoon struck the Pioneer she capsized, and the 
cabin parted from the hull. Two of the crew clung to the cabin, 
while some of the others, including the Bishop, were left clinging 
to the hull. The heavy seas soon separated the pieces of the frail 
craft, and the hull is said to have sunk. Then the Bishop is be- 
lieved to have lashed himself to a mast, and it is stated that this 
mast was afterwards seen by a fisherman with the lifeless body of 
the prelate attached. The cabin of the vessel was washed ashore 
on the mainland and the two sailors who clung to it got ashore. 
After recovering their strength they made their way to Laichikok, 
and thence to Hongkong in a launch. The government launch 
Victoria, in charge of Mr. M. McIver, found the remains of the 
Pioneer at Pirate Bay. The dead body of a Chinese student was 
found, but the search foy the Bishop was without avail. 

W. F. Donaldson, his wife, and two children had lived all sum- 
mer in the river steamer Kongnam, of 485 tons, which was laid up 
in Yaumati bay and used as a houseboat. Under the stress of 
the typhoon the Kongnam began to drag her moorings, and the 
seas washed away the deck-cabins. Mr. Donaldson snatched up the 
baby and attempted to rush for a place of shelter, but before he 
had proceeded many yards another wave carried him into the sea. 


mate stood by till the last, 
but their endeavors to lighten 
her proved fruitless against 
the stupendous force of the 
gale. 

The Legislative Council has 
taken prompt action to relieve the distress among the survivors 
of the typhoon. Messages of condolence were received by the 
Governor of the colony from many quarters, among them the fol- 
lowing from Lord Elgin: 

“T am commanded by his Majesty the King to express thie 
deep regret with which his Majesty has learned of the great 
calamity which has befallen the colony of Hongkong. 

“ His Majesty grieved to read of the immense loss of life.” 
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H. M. S. “ Phoenix” and the Steamship “Monteagle” ashore 
. at Kowloon 
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THE WAYS OF THE RUFFED GROUSE—THE 
GAME-BIRD 
By REGINALD GOURLAY 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE A. KING 


IN AMERICA 








AM going to make in this short paper a somewhat bold claim 
in favor of the ruffed grouse of the United States and 
Canada. It is that he is the game-bird par cacellence in all 
North America for the crack wing-shots—so numerous now 
on this continent—to exercise their skill upon. He is be- 
yond question the hardest of all game-birds on this continent to 
kill fairly on the wing; while as regards the notable game-birds 
of other climes, the man who can knock down this feathered can- 
non-ball, as he whirs away like a telegram through the dense 
covers of the New England States, the tangled laurel thickets of 
Virginia, or the still more impervious “ brfilées ” of northern On- 
tario or Quebee, will find shooting English partridge and pheasant 
mere child’s play comparatively, and will even consider the red 
grouse of Scotland a much easier bird to hit. But I have another 
motive in devoting this article to the celebration of the merits of 
this bold and wily game-bird. I wish incidentally to give Amer- 
ican sportsmen some idea of the enormous quantities of ruffed 
grouse that abound all through northern Quebee and northern 
Ontario, especially from the Abittibi lake and river, straight across 
that great tract of wild land reaching to Lake Nipissing and far 
beyond. 
In that favored region almost every variety of big game found 
in North America is also abundant and undisturbed. But I have 


It is always quite an easy feat to shoot behind a passing ruffed grouse 
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devoted another paper to the consideration of the big game of this 
vast district, and I must not forget that this paper was to be 
about the ruffed grouse; so to illustrate the abundance .of this bird 
in North Ontario, I will give one anecdote—and one only. Some 
years ago, in northern Muskoka—a country even then thickly 
settled—my guide and myself, at a place rejoicing in the name 
of Skeleton Bay, on Lake Rosseau, having been disappointed in an 
attempt to “ still-hunt” some deer, decided to take our shotguns 
and go after “ partridge,” which seemed plentiful. 

We shot ruffed grouse just a day and a half, and during that 
short period killed thirty-five brace. As we shot at our birds 
fairly on the wing, I am not going to harrow the soul of the reader 
by telling him how many we missed. But even the return of killed 
will suffice to show that the grouse were by no means scarce in 
that district. And there are hundreds of places in central and 
northern Ontario where they are just as abundant to-day. And 
now a few words may not be amiss as to the habits of this royal 
game-bird, and as to the best methods of shooting him. 

Many sportsmen have only the opportunity of pursuing this 
bird in old settled districts. In such places to make a bag of 
ruffed grouse is a feat of which any sportsman may be proud; for 
the game he pursues has become the most wily and _ intelligent 
feathered thing on this continent. And this is purely the result of 
* accumulated experience,” 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer 
would call it. 

The ruffed grouse of the 
backwoods, staring down at 
the hunter with idiotie curi- 
osity from an_ overhanging 
hemlock bough, or strutting 
in front of him along the 
logger’s path or bush trail, 
is a very different bird from 
the grouse of the settled dis- 
tricts, hurling himself into 
the cover like a _ mottled 
streak of. lightning at the 
mere sound of the sports- 
man’s voice if he incau- 
tiously speak to his comrade 
or loudly encourage his dog. 

This change from confi- 
dence to fear, from indiffer- 
ence to wariness, may be 
noticed more or less in all 
wild beasts or birds that are 
pursued by man. This seems 
to me an irresistible proof 
that wild animals can, past 
all doubt, hand down accumu- 
lated experience from one 
generation to another. 

The range of the ruffed 
grouse—who, by the way, is 
generally called “ partridge ” 
in the North and East and 
* pheasant ” in the South of 
the United States—is quite 
extensive, much more so than 
that of any other of his tribe 
on this or any other con- 
tinent. It extends, broadly, 
east and west from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, joining 
in British Columbia the do- 
mains of the enormous blue 
grouse—a splendid bird to 
look at, but by no means so 
good to eat or so interesting 
to hunt as the subject of 
this paper. To the north he 
goes as far as the territory 
of the ptarmigan or willow- 
grouse, and to the south into 
the haunts of the quail—the 
game-bird par excellence of 
that sunny land, if we except 
the, alas! rapidly vanishing 
wild turkey. 

There are several reasons 
why the ruffed grouse of the 
settled districts is the most 
difficult of all American 
game-birds to shoot on the 
wing. One reasan is_ the 
astonishing velocity of his 
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flight. Under even the most favorable circumstances it is always 
quite an easy feat to shoot behind a passing ruffed grouse. Many a 
one, after presenting a fair “ cross-shot ” to the sportsman, has left 
some of his tail-feathers behind him, without having had a single 
pellet placed in a vital part. 1 will give one instance of this “ close 
shooting” without bringing this swift-flying bird down—I might 
give hundreds. [ was shooting deer in Kent County, Ontario— 
still an excellent place for Virginia deer, and, moreover, one of 
the last and best strongholds in Canada of the fast-departing wild 
turkey. My guide and myself had cbserved that there were many 
ruffed grouse in the thick black ash and poplar “ swales ” which 
intersected the heavy hardwood forest peculiar to this district. 
Especially were the birds plentiful near the clearings, as is always 
the way with ruffed grouse. So one fine November day we sallied 
forth, the guide with his rifle, and 1 with our only shotgun, to 
give them a benefit. The cnly thing we had in the shape of a 
bird-dog was an exuberant collie, who meant well, but was some- 
what too demonstrative and riotous for this sort of work. The 
guide went up the middle of a “swale” with the dog, endeavoring 
as much as possible to restrain his ardent soul; I kept on the 
outside of the cover to his right, and the birds in places came out 
like grasshoppers. Now the reader should remember that I had 
every advantage possible in shooting ruffed grouse. The birds 
were “ backwoods birds”; I could often see them coming as they 
rose from the centre of the cover; they passed me from left to right 
—not the easiest of cross-shots, but easy enough in perfectly open 
hardwood timbered woods as these were—yet, with all these ad- 
vantages, on three separate occasions, I blew big tail-feathers 
out of a bird without putting a pellet into his body or hurting 
him seriously, so swiftly do these birds fly when fairly going. I 
was no novice at grouse-shooting then, either. However, I got 
twenty-two (how many I missed doesn’t matter), and the guide 
got three (treed birds), when the proceedings were terminated by 
our “ jumping” a big buck at the end of a “swale,” and by the 
swift departure of our collie-dog after him to parts unknown; 
whereupon the guide, who had merely tolerated the whole affair, 
suggested “I had better drop this kere foolishness right off and 
go git my rifle,’ which I proceeded at once to do. I had, however, 
an opportunity which one seldom gets of seeing by many examples 
in open woods how very swiftly a grouse can fly, and how easily 
it is, even for a practised shot, to shoot behind him. 

Then, too, grouse, when full grown and towards the end of the 
season, are singularly tenacious of life. There are few game-birds 
that will fly farther with a mortal wound, except perhaps some of 
the larger and teugher species of wild duck. Many sportsmen 
say otherwise; and perhaps they are right as regards young callow 
birds shot in early September, when grouse ought not to be shot 
at all; but when it comes to the strong mature “ drummer” of 
November, it is quite another story. I can easily give an instance 
or two out of many in proof of my assertion. A friend of mine, a 
Mr. 8S . Who was a crack shot, was after grouse with a com- 
panion in a_ great belt of 
swamp in Prince Edward 
County, Ontario. A fine old 
bird flushed wild in front of 
his pointer, turned a little, 
and came tearing past him 
high up among the tree-tops. 
Mr. 8S got a quick shot 
at him as he glanced past an 
opening in the dense hemlock 
boughs, but the bird went on. 
After Mr. S , as is usual 
in such cireumstances, had 
explained to his friend that 
he was quite sure he had hit 
the game, for he had never 
been more dead “on” a bird 
in his life, ete., ete. (which 
assertion, as is equally usual, 
had been received by his 
friend with instant assent, 
accompanied with that 
smile of polite incredulity 
which is so very provoking 
in such cases), they went on, 
giving the bird up as a bad 
job. 

Quite a quarter of a mile 
farther on, while walking 
along a dense belt of cover, 
Mr. § *s experienced ear 
was caught by a queer flut- 
tering, buzzing noise, such as 
often attends the departure 
of an expiring grouse. The 
ruffed grouse, as every sports- 
man knows, does not, “ like 
immortal Cesar, die with 
dignity”; on the contrary, 
so strong is his vitality that 
his last moments are herald- 
ed almost invariably by a 
strange rapid drumming and 
fluttering of the wings, re- 
minding one somewhat of the 
noise made by a particularly 
energetic buzz-saw. This un- 
mistakable sound made Mr. 
8 pull up, and at the 
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same instant his old pointer came to a dead point in front of him. 
Just before the dog’s nose, giving his last expiring flutter, was the 
bird he had fired at a quarter of a mile and more away. And the 
grouse was very hard hit, too. 

The very last grouse ever shot by me this very last season gave 
me an equally remarkable instance of what tough vitality these 
birds possess. It was just at sunset, and a young companion and 
myself were walking along a bush path through a tract of brush 
and scrub which fringed the skirts of the great cedar swamp in 
which we had been shooting all the afternoon. 

Just at the end of the path, as we were emerging into the open 
country, our tired dogs plodding behind us, an old cock-grouse 
sprang, without the slightest warning, from a low thick clump of 
pine not ten feet away from us, and sped away, clucking loudly, 
over the scrub to the main swamp. I wheeled round, cocking my 
gun, and at about thirty vards fired at him going straight away 
from me. A perfect handful of feathers flew out of the bird at 
the shot, but instead of coming down “ like a bunea of rags,” as I 
had confidently expected, he merely rose slightly, and flying with 
inconceivable rapidity, steered straight for the great wall of giant 
hemlocks and pines which, springing up like the side of a house 
from the encircling scrub, their huge gnarled trunks turned crim- 
son and black by the level rays of the setting sun, marked the line 
of the main swamp. He entered it just where a dead white birch- 
tree stood conspicuously out from the olive-green pines, and my 
young companion, who had very quick sight, declared that he 
had pitched straight down after passing it, as if he had fallen. 
So we resolved to go and see how it was. It is no joke at the end 
of a hard day’s shooting to struggle over eight hundred yards or 
more of the dense scrub that encircles a Canadian cedar swamp, 
with its tangles of wild vines, stunted bushes and brush heaps, all 
more or less masked and concealed by two or three feet of frozen 
snow. However, we struggled across, and when we had almost 
reached the line of the main swamp, my black Irish spaniel—who 
had been looking very much ashamed of himself—suddenly dashed 
forward, and leaping over the old “snake” fence in front of us, 
almost instantly reappeared with the bird in his mouth, quite 
dead. That grouse’s wings of course were untouched, but he had 
no less than four heavy No. 3 shot slap through him. Such a bird 
may be called tenacious of life without any fear of exaggeration. 

To continue the subject, however. Another thing that makes 
the ruffed grouse a hard bird to hit is his almost “ uncanny ” 
promptitude in availing himself of any advantages afforded him 
by the nature of the ground or cover. He is not such a fool as to 
“tower ” up towards the light as the woodeock does. On the con- 
trary, an old cock-grouse invariably selects the very thickest part 
of the cover he can find, and goes crashing off through it in a 
manner marvellous to behold. He never loses his self-possession 
under the most trying circumstances. Still another trait of his 
that often saves him from a great deal of trouble is his singular 
dislike to “the human voice divine.” Just try the effect of speak- 
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The bird fell, but was only “ wing-tipped,” and bolted otf into the brush like a rabbit 


ing loudly to your dog or of giving him some good advice when 
drawing on a pack of ruffed grouse (a thing sportsmen are very 
prone to), and you will see the birds unanimously rise and depart 
before you have quite realized what has happened. Perhaps this 
is the reason why in these days, when the fair sex are beginning 
to display their prowess in field and cover, I have never been 
able to collect a reliable instance of a lady’s shooting a ruffed 
grouse. 

We may draw two conclusions from the facts just set down 
about this game-bird: Firstly, that the ideal pointer or setter for 
grouse-shooting should be broken to obey the waving of the hand, 
and not require speaking to at all. Secondly, that whoever shoots 
this bird on the wing, deserves to get him. 

I must add, too, that it is most necessary in grouse-shooting 
that one, at any rate, of your dogs should be well trained in fol- 
lowing up and pointing wounded game. There is no bird on earth 
so quick in getting away, or so clever in hiding himself from the 
shooter, as a winged ruffed grouse. I can recall many instances 
where winged grouse would have been hopelessly lost but for the 
sagacity of dogs. I remember once the Mr. S before mentioned 
and myself were shooting woodcock and ruffed grouse in a very 
tangled piece of cover in Prince Edward County, Ontario. S 
fired a long shot at a ruffed grouse crossing an opening, and the 
bird fell, but was only “ wing-tipped,” and of course bolted off into 
the brush like a rabbit. We put 8 ’s old pointer (the cleverest 
dog I ever shot over) on the trail. The dog led us quite sixty yards 
through the tangled thicket, and finally came to a dead point in 
front of a big log. We locked over the log, and under the log, 
and all around the log, but found no trace of our bird. So we 
called the dog an old fool and various opprobrious names, and 
were about to leave the place, when the old fellow broke his point, 
jumped on the log, thrust his head (with difficulty) into an aper- 
ture in the top of it which we had overlooked, and, after a con- 
siderable struggle, brought out the bird fluttering and alive. He 
gravely handed him over to his master, and giving us a sad sort of 
look, as much as to say, “ Well, you are a nice brace of idiots!” 
went back to his work. It requires, indeed, a clever-nosed dog to 











cope with all the wiles of a winged ruffed grouse. I know that 
my little black Irish spaniel has in the course of a long life 
brought scores of winged grouse to bag that would have hidden 
themselves from me, and escaped for the time, either to die a 
lingering death by hunger, or to be picked up by some fox, weasel, 
or tawny owl. 

For the various reasons I have given, and, above all, from the 
fact that vast numbers of ruffed grouse exist in the great, almost 
untouched areas of Canada which | have spoken of, I am quite 
certain that this magnificent upland game-bird will continue in 
unabated numbers to afford interest and amusement to many future 
generations of sportsmen—which is a pleasing thing to reflect 
upon. It is also pleasing -exceedingly to note that the action of 
the Ontario government in absolutely prohibiting the sale of up- 
land game has destroyed at a blow the occupation of the pot- 
hunter in the land, and, consequently, has practically abolished the 
pernicious snare, the engine which of yore worked such havoc 
among the grouse in the New England States. 

On the whole, though the grouse holds his own well in many 
parts of the United States, I can honestly and strongly advise the 
American sportsmen who would see him on his native heath and 
in undiminished numbers to visit aimost any part of that great 
tract between the Abittibi lake and river and Lake Nipissing. 

I should advise him on the whole to try the Lake Temiscaming 
and Abittibi side, partly because just across the line close by in 
the province of Quebec there is excellent moose-shooting, with a 
much longer season than the province of Ontario allows (the latter 
province, by the way, is very likely to prohibit moose-shooting alto- 
gether for the next three years), and partly because he can come 
in by Mattawa, which is almost as easy to reach as Toronto. There 
he can get guides, stores, and all requisite information, and be on 
the threshold of a splendid country for big game and small. There, 
too, he will find the willow-grouse and spruce-grouse, as well as the 
splendid game-bird which ferms the subject of this article. 

And I am pretty sure that the quantities of ruffed grouse that 
he will see will alone more than repay him for the trouble of a 
visit to these northern regions. 








THE ASTRONOMER 


By ALDIS DUNBAR 








REAMING—within the silent walls he waits, : 
Through drowsy noons, the fulness of that hour 
When dusk shall free the lens that grants him power 
To storm—exultant—Heaven’s unguarded gates ! 
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BUILDING THE SKYSCRAPER 


I—MAKING READY FOR THE FOUNDATIONS 


A SERIES OF FOUR DRAWINGS BY ALBERT LEVERING 
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THE UNENDING RACE WAR 
IN MACEDONIA 


THE DEVIOUS AND SINISTER POLITICS OF A REGION WHERE EVERY 
MAN’S HAND IS RAISED AGAINST HIS ALIEN NEIGHBOR, AND WHERE 
ANOTHER GENERAL UPRISING IS NOT UNLIKELY IN THE NEAR FUTURE 


By FREDERICK MOORE 








N the country south of Bulgaria, between the Bulgarian border 
and the Aigran Sea, there are times of peace—so called— 
when the Macedonian Committees may reorganize and arm 
the peasants without much fighting. Between revolutions the 
Committajis (Members of the Committees) try to avoid en- 
counters with the Turks, fighting only when attacked, and in this 
territory they succeed. But in the Vilayet of Monastir, far to the 
southeast, they are antagonized by armed bands of Greeks, gueril- 
las of their own sort, who hound them out and set the Turks 
upon them; and the warfare is continuous and often barbarous. 
Quarter is given on neither side, and non-combatants are slain; 
every means of destruction, sometimes even poison, is employed. 
The struggle between the Turks and the Bulgarians is simply 
the unending strife of Christians and Mohammedans. That between 
the Greeks and the Bulgarians, however, is more complicated. The 
Greeks aspire to annex Macedonia; though they made one attempt 
and failed they hope for another opportunity sometime in the 
future. Meanwhile the Bulgarians are striving for the liberation 
of the country, and its assimilation; and the dread of a “ Big Bul- 
garia” is the motive of Greek hostility. But there is more in 
this enmity than territorial ambition or fear. The feud between 
the rivals is a century old, and more. When the Greek Patriarch 
reigned religious head of all the Balkan Christians the Greeks 
had visions of reviving a great Greek empire. To achieve this 
“Grand Idea” they set to work to unify the Christian provinces 
of Turkey in Europe, beginning first with the Bulgarians, who 
formed the great bulk of the inhabitants. Their plan was to 
Hellenize these Slavs. In an effort to abolish their language and 
obliterate their history they destroyed whatever Bulgarian books 
and manuscripts they could lay hands on, they appointed Greek 
priests to Bulgarian parishes throughout the land, and conducted 
religious services—which mean so much to these primitive Chris- 
tians—entirely in Greek. They made it a disgrace to be a Bulgar; 


and the stubborn Slavs revolted and appealed to the Sultan for 
the right to establish an independent church. ‘The wily Turk per- 
ceived an advantage in dividing the Rajahs, and with less than 
ordinary pressure a Firman was obtained establishing the Bul- 
garian Exarchate. Thereby five millions of people, scattered over 
a territory extending from the Aigean to the Danube, and from 
the Black Sea across Macedonia, were cut off from the Greeks 
forever. The Exarchate was established in 1870. Eight years 
later a section of the Bulgarian country attained political liberty 
and became knewn as Bulgaria. In 1885 the autonomous 
province of Eastern Rumelia was annexed. Since tien the atten- 
tion of the principality has been turned to Macedonia. 

But though the greater portion of the population of Macedonia 
is Bulgarian, there is still a large Greek element in the land. 
By no means all of the Bulgarians went over to the Exarchate in 
the great secession. The Patriarch declared the new church 
schismatic, and many of the Bulgarians, fearing excommunica- 
tion, remained faithful “ Greeks.” This Bulgarian following, to- 
gether with the Greek population and other Macedonians who 
recognize the Patriarchate—all of whom are called, and call 
themselves—Greeks—constitute the present claim of Greece to 
Macedonia. The Greeks contend that theirs is the largest na- 
tional party; and to the casual tourist it would seem, indeed, 
that there is ground for this claim. The Greeks are traders by 
nature and they live in tke towns, and along the coasts where 
the foreign ships put in. But when one penetrates the interior 
it is evident that the peasant population is overwhelmingly Slav. 
The temper of the people almost as a whole, including even Greek 
peasants, is for freedom from the Turk—a spirit which Greek 
propagandists fostered until late years—and nowhere but in the 
Monastir vilayet, contiguous to Greece, are armed bands from that 
state able to operate. The safety of guerillas depends upon the 
sympathy of the inhabitants. 





























A Band of Bulgarian Insurgents in the Mountain Region of Macedonia. When a Community refuses to harbor a Band for fear 
of the Turks or the Greeks, the Village is burned to the Ground and the head Men put to Death 
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I told Tenakalaroff that 











this was savage from a 
European point of view. 
“From our point of view,” 
he replied, “it is savage of 
Europe to maintain the 
Turk.” 

Tchakalaroff held this 
town against small bodies 
of Turks for four days, 
until a foree of several 
thousand—according to the 
pickets — gathered to re- 
take it. The insurgents 
then scattered and escaped 
through the Turkish lines 
by night, and when _ the 
Turks stormed the place 
they met with no _ resist- 
ance. In a fighting rage 
they set upon the inhabit- 
ants and massacred men, 
women, and children. Many 
of the peasants escaped, but 
some young girls and 
women were captured by 
the soldiers and taken to 
their camps; and the Bashi- 
Bazouks plundered the town 
and then fired it. 

















Turkish Soldiers guarding the American Mission at Monastir 


It is the policy of the Turkish government not only to divide 
the Christian races, but to maintain a balance of weakness among 
them. The Turks level the rival parties by oppressing the 
stronger and aiding the weaker. When the Greeks were powerful 
they gave their assistance to the Bulgarians; now they support 
the Greeks. And the Turkish government has formidable means 
of levelling subject races. In this case, Bulgarian schools are 
suppressed, the teachers imprisoned or exiled; Bulgarian priests 
are arrested arbitrarily or left unprotected to be dealt with by 
Greek bands; Christian communities faithful to the Exarchate 
are continually searched for arms; blackmail is levied on Bul- 
garian merchants, and Bulgarian peasants are refused passport 
through the country and prevented from bringing their harvests 
to market. On the other hand, Greek merchants may travel on 
Turkish teskeres, and are troubled only by inquisitive spies; 
Greek communities are immune from inquisition; Greek schools 
and the residences of Greek priests are afforded protection from 
Bulgarian bands; and the frontier of Greece, unlike that of Bul- 
garia, is left open to invasion. The Greeks, for their part, in this 
tacit alliance with the Turks, conduct an anti-Bulgarian propa- 
ganda throughout Europe, and give their diplomatic support to 
the foreign representatives of the Sultan. In Macedonia their 
priests, school-teachers, and other propagandists—sometimes even 
their consuls—ascertain, and give the Turks, information of the 
insurgents; and the bands dispatched from Greece to combat the 
Committajis often bring the Turks down upon communities of 
Bulgarians. 

For mere preservation it is necessary for the Bulgarian bands to 
meet this terror with terror. When a peasant serves their enemies 
it is at danger of his life, and when a community refuses to 
harbor a band for fear of the Turks or the Greeks, the village is 
burned to the ground and the head men put to death. Certain 
Commitajis have told me that they stopped the slaughter of women 
and children, but there are cases of female propagandists, too, 
having been slain. 

The Greeks and the Turks, in spite of the temporary alliance, 
do not understand each other well—perhaps it is that they under- 
stand each other too well. At any rate the Bulgarian bands are 
often able to turn the tables on the Greeks, and sometimes they 
set the Turks to massacre Patriarchist communities. Their method 
is simple and seldom fails. An insurgent band enters a Greek 
town, puts the Mohammedan officials to death, and holds the place 
until the Turks collect about it in force. They then retire, leaving 
the inhabitants te the vengeance of the soldiers and the Bashi- 
Bazouks (Turkish civilians), who deal death to the Christians 
with the double incentive of serving the Prophet and reaping 
plunder. A fiendish delight seems to fill the breast of the gentle 
Turk when the native giaours give cause for castigation, and when 
he massacres it makes no difference whether the “infidels” be 
members of the Greek church or members of the Bulgarian church 
unless, as is sometimes the case, he receives instructions to de- 
stroy only Bulgarians. 

One of the most desperate insurgent leaders, the Voivoda 
Tchakalaroff, once told me of the strategy he employed in the 
destruction of a Patriarchist town, some twenty miles from the 
Greek frontier. He got together several bands, augmenting his 
force to nearly two hundred men, surrounded the town quietly by 
night, and rushed the Turkish garrison, twenty-eight men, at 
daybreak. The Turks, completely surprised, offered little resist- 
ance, and were shot down without mercy, those off duty as well 
as those with their guns. The municipal building was surrounded 
and fired, and the Kaimakam and other Turkish officials were 
shot as they emerged from the flames. Only the women and chil- 
dren were allowed to escape, 
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The writer was in Monas- 
tir at the time that this 
affair and others of a simi- 
lar nature were taking 
place throughout the vila- 
yet, and had an opportunity 
to watch the diplomatic negotiations that followed. At first the 
Greeks declared that the Bulgarians had actually committed this 
massacre; but the truth soon came to be known generally. Then a 
storm of protest came from Athens, directed against the Turkish 
commanders, chiefly one Baktiar Pasha, who for a month had dili- 
gently put to the sword both Exarchist and Patriarchist communi- 
ties. With the support of several ambassadors the Greek Minister 
at Constantinople demanded the immediate dismissal of this 





























Boris Sarafoff, a notorious Insurgent Chief 
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attest the truth of his words. The * professors,” 





and a Patriarchist peasant at’ whose house we 











were to lodge that night, came and joined the 
bishop in blaspheming the Bulgars, and for more 
than an hour this party of Greeks gave us de- 
tails of terrible murders which had been com- 
mitted by the Bulgarians. (Our host, I must 
explain, only substantiated the statements of 
the bishop and the professors.) They told us of 
the murders of five priests, whose bodies had 
been mutilated in a horrible manner and placed 
in the highroads in front of their churches, as 
examples to frighten other priests. Three little 
girls were brought into the room. They cour-- 
tesied and kissed our hands. They were the 
orphans, we were told, of a man who had been 
assassinated because he refused to contribute to 
the funds of the Committet. 

The Greeks all talked at once in their effort to 
persuade us that the country was really popu- 
lated by Greeks. They brought out documents 
to prove their contentions. But figures lie in 
Turkey. A little thing like figures never bothers 
one of the elect; a Turk can supply official docu- 
inents proving anything—a map colored red as 
far as Vienna, or a census of the population 
showing more Mohammedans in the land than 

















A Group of Bashi-Bazouks, who “ deal Death to Christians with the double Incentive 


of serving the Prophet and reaping Plunder” 


general from his command, “in the interest and honor ”—so the 
behest read—" of the Turkish army.” The Sultan, always tract- 
able under pressure, promised to punish the offending Pasha, and 
forthwith dispatched a messenger from Constantinvople bearing to 
the general in the field congratulations and the Order of the 
Mijidieh! 

Baktiar Pasha continued in command of the army of repression, 
but Abdul Hamid was persuaded not “to further alienate Greek 
sympathies,” and when Tchakalaroff, soon thereafter, captured 
Neveska and Klissuta, two towns in the same district, the Turks 
drove him out and re-entered them in military order, blades 
sheathed, and leading no asses laden with petroleum, as is their 
custom. 

Tehakalaroff gave me an account of these affairs also, and told 
me that on retiring from Neveska a division of his band laid a 
trail to a secluded spot in the mountains. There they carefully 
prepared lunch, poisoning several bottles of Mastica with arsenic, 
and left it behind, to appear as if the band had taken sudden flight. 
The insurgents did not know, of course, whether the Turks drank 
of the liquor. 

This man Tchakalaroff belongs to the “Outlaw” Committee, 
along with such leaders as Boris Sarafoff, Tchernopéeff, and San- 
dansky—the man who captured Miss Stone. Both the Internal or 
Macedonian, and the External or Bulgarian Organizations deplore 
and disavow the work of this committee, but it has a large follow- 
ing, and its chiefs are incorrigible. The two regular organizations 
have been responsible for comparatively few atrocities since the 
summer of 1904. In July of that vear the “ High Committee ” 
issued orders that thereafter all bands should desist from railway 
and train-wrecking—an “outrage” that gave particular offence 
to Western Europe; and at the same time declared that they would 
hold their hands while the Austro-Russian reform scheme was tested. 
None of the Committajis, however, have any faith in these reforms, 
and they are steadily preparing for the next revolution. 

I went with an English correspondent once to visit the 
Greek Metropolitan of Florina, which was reputed to be the 
most violent propagandist in the Monastir 
district. We found his house surrounded by 


there are inhabitants. And the Greeks copy the 
Turks. ‘They were very anxious that we should 
take notes of everything they said, and once the 
bishop, with a touch of resentment in his voice, 
exclaimed: “I wish I could write English; I 


would write letters to the Times and let the world know the 


truth!” 

We went home with the peasant and found supper already served 
when we arrived at his house. His daughter, attired in her newest 
native frock, stood ready to wait on us. But the father drove her 
from the room, closed and bolted the door, and crept slyly up to 
the dragoman. “ Tell the Englishmen,” he said, “that the bishop 
is a terrible liar!” 

(Our interpreter was an English boy whom we had brought from 
Salonica, and the peasants were not afraid to talk to him, as they 
would have been to another tative.) 

“The father of the orphans,” continued our host, “ joined an 
insurgent band and gave the plans of the Committajis to the 
bishop, who promptly told them to Kaimakam Bey.” 

A sympathizer with the insurgents was this Greek. He told us 

many atrocities committed by the Turks, all of which, he said, the 
bishop also knew, but had kept from us. He told us a ghastly 
tale of how some soldiers had cut off the heads of forty peasants 
and brought them into Florina; and this story we found to be 
true. We wondered why the soldiers had brought the heads 
into town; the peasant was unable to tell us. Some days later 
in Monastir we found a collection of some dozens of photographs 
of Turks standing behind tables with heads laid out in front of 
them. 
We were sitting one day in a Servian café in Monastir when a 
square-jawed Slav of some six-and-twenty years entered and seated 
himself at the nearest table. ‘The place was otherwise deserted, 
except for the Englishman and me. The stranger looked us over 
as he sipped his coffee and then addressed us cautiously. 

“You are English correspondents?” he inquired in a low voice 
in German. 

“ We are,” said my companion. 

“T have a confidential communication to make. Will you take 
me to your room?” 

We went to our room with the man. After the door was locked 

(Continued on page 1613.) 





Turkish soldiers, and there were probably forty 





curly-bearded, hook-nosed, ragged Anatoleans 
quartered within. They had possession of the 
lower floor, and their prayer rugs and mats 
were spread throughout the hall. They were a 
surly crew and made no way for us to pass; we 
were giaours. They seemed to dislike the task 
they had in hand—any true Mohammedan would 
rather kill an “* infidel ” priest than protect one! 
We had heard that this bishop had extorted in- 
formation about the “ Committet ” from various 
peasants, by threatening them with excommuni- 
cation, and we asked him if he ever informed 
the Turks of the movements of Bulgarian bands. 
He replied that he told the authorities when- 
ever he knew that “ brigands ” were in the neigh- 
borhood. The bishop had cause to fear assassi- 
nation. He said that he had received a note of 
warning from the Committet, but this is not the 
way of the Committees. 

We asked him for news of an unprovoked 
massacre which the Turks had recently perpe- 
trated at Armensko, a village but an hour’s ride 
from Florina; but this was not in line with the 
information he had to give correspondents. For 
us he had news only of Bulgarian atrocities; the 




















Turks were gentlemen who sometimes made mis- 





takes, the schismatie Christians were fiends. 
The bishop cautioned us to believe every word 


he said, and sent for several school-teachers to 


A Turkish Patrol....for whom Warfare means Massacre and Rapine 
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JERRY AND JUDAH 
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I 
T the foot of the western slope of Edom Hill still stands the 
Easter house, facing west. The high ridge-pole runs 
north and south, and the low eaves, and the spreading 
ells. In the early part of the last century, when its first 
sheathing of shingles was beginning to need repair, Edom 

Hill must have looked much the same as now, and loomed behind 
the house, bare of trees and cut by stone walls into lots for plough- 
ing, meadow and pasturage, but in front of the house and close to 
the road there was a fine young shade-tree then, which died long 
since. Gradually it ceased to put forth leaves and vellow tassels, 
no more sap in the spring climbed its dry arteries, and its 
branches fell one by one, until only one long last branch was left: 
and that, too, fell in a midnight storm, and then the stump re- 
mained, a grim ruin, a nanicless pariah among trees, with one 
long sliver tapering and uplifted like a forefinger. It must be ad- 
mitted that both in life and in death the lot and behavior of this 
tree differed from the usual lot and behavior of shade-trees. In my 
time in Ramoth it had been sawn off tlat. I remember looking 
over the edge of the great stump and seeing it hollow within, 
and the hollow curiously filled with stones. 

But to go back to the time when the first raiment of shingles 
reached that battered condition: there were four people in the 
family at that time—old Mr. Easter, his son Jerry, his widowed 
sister Mrs. Carr, and her son Judah. It was in reshingling the 
house that old Mr. Easter fell from the roof, nor ever recovered 
from his injuries, but died a few years later. Indeed, we must go 
back earlier, and note that the house called the Carr house, where 
Judah Carr was born, lay some miles away beyond Edom Hill, 
a little three-roomed home of poverty; and that the coming of 
Judah and his mother to the Easter house lay back of the memory 
of the boys. Jerry and Judah were children together, in the open 
fields of the great Hill, and in the deep woods that are common 
in that country, where in both woods and fields in the warm season 
there are multitudes of living things, and in winter the wind goes 
about brooding over the mystery of their recurring death. 

Jerry was always a strony solid person and even tempered, who 
took his own deliberate ways as the result of exclusive determina- 
tions; talkative, too, with a large face, long, smooth, and healthy. 
Judah followed him about, devoted and yet rebellious, uncertain 
and yet faithful, small in body and fitful in soul. He had high 
cheek-bones that early tended to a certain fleshlessness, blue bright 
eyes and irregular features, and was shy in his ways like a wood 
bird, sharp of tongue, quarrelsome, plaintive and mainly silent, 
with a disposition like a bit of crumpled paper. So they grew up 
on the farm together until each had whatever of the stature of a 
man was coming to him—no generous allowance for Judah. 

“T shall be a home-keeping man,” said Jerry, placidly, not long 
after old Mr. Easter’s fall, “but you’re a flitter. Some people 
have trouble by not knowing their own minds, but I know my 
mind.” 

“You don’t know mine,” said Judah. 

“Why, no, and what need of that? It’s no business of mine. 
How’ll a man expect to manage his affairs rightly as he goes on, 
if he mixes them with others? Not I. Live and let live, I say. Ill 
know my mind and quarrel with nobedy.” 

“What do you call me a flitter for, if it’s no business of yours?” 

“Why, that’s as may be. It’s my opinion, and no harm in it.” 

From which it may be seen that there was in Jerry Easter 
already a habit of reflecting and stating his mind according to his 
pleasure. One might judge, from looking at the large ruddy sur- 
faces of him, noting his slow and sure movements, that such an 
one would have a philosophy of life, epicurean or stoic, or haply : 
tincture of both; and from such sayings as the above, it would 
appear that he was as yet more talkative than profound. 

Three years or more after Mr. Easter’s’ accident, he and old 
Annabel Carr died not a week apart. The deep growling, grum- 
bling voice, and the thin, complaining, nasal voice, were both 
silent, the: Easter house empty of their lamentations forever, and 
Jerry and Judah sat smokiug their pipes by their fireside. 

“You and I,” Jerry said, at last, “ we’re as different as men 
could well be-made, and I judge it would be no more than fair 
if I spoke my mind on it. Let me have my way in what belongs to 
me, and I quarrel with no man that wants his. For, suppose a 
man has an average length of life before him, I call it no more than 
sensible of him to lay his lines carefully to make it pay him good 
satisfaction, which is no more than plain sense. Now, I’m going 
to say it as meaning kindly and fair, and meaning this, that sup- 
pose I have that length of life, it’s my job to make it pay me 

satisfaction, and I fancy that’s no simple thing, nor a thing to 
guess at. I’ve heard folks say God takes care a cow’s tail don’t 
grow too long, but that’s not my opinion as a milker. But my 
mind is, a sensible man will take his time to think it over, as I’ve 
done, and lay his lines according. I’ve come to know my mind, 
and my mind is you and I don’t give each other satisfaction. What 
then? Why, I say, lay whatever lines suit you, and I’ll-lay mine.” 

* How?” 

“Why, first, let each take what belongs to him.” 

“What’s that?” 


“Clear enough, surely. What belonged to my _ father—house, 
farm, and movables attached—belongs to me. What belonged to 
your mother—house, farm, and movables attached—-belongs to you. 
That’s a fact to take, and not to quarrel with. I quarrel with no 
one, not I.” 

“My mother’s house is empty. Nothing lives there. Only the 
wind in the broken windows.” 

“You mean, will T help you get a start. Cheerfully, Judah. I’m 
not a hard man.” 

“No?” 

“Not: F.” 

“Do you mean, not yet?” 

Judah was sitting before the fire staring at it intently. He rose 
now and went about the room with limping step and uncertain 
aim—now by the windows, now by the table in the centre, now in a 
dusky distant corner. 

*I mean a man lives where his heart is,” he said. “ The Carr 
house is empty of me. This is my home, for it’s as full of me as 
of you.” 

“ Why, I don’t claim to see your meaning there yet. It’s not my 
point of view.” 

“It’s mine.” 

“Your living here so long don't give you any lien on the 
property, you know.” 

* Why not?” 

“ Why—you’re an odd one, Judah.” 

“You mean to turn me out?” 

I use no such words, nor want to be taken that way.” 
Suppose I won't go?” 

“That wouldn’t be wise, nor useful, seeing I know my mind on 
it.” ° 

“You don’t know mine.” 

“As to that I'll take it to be what you say it is, when you've 
thought it over. I hurry no man nor meddle with him, not I.” 

“T never said you didn’t give me satisfaction.” 

“ Why.” said Jerry, thoughtfully, “ you may have made a point 
there.” 

When Jerry locked around again, not hearing the light foot- 
steps in the room, Judah was gone. 

Jerry set himself to fitting up the Carr house, but Judah went 
nowhere near it the meanwhile, and said nothing, and seemed to 
have no purpose before him except to avoid giving Jerry chance to 
unfold his mind on the subject between them. 

The last day and the last hour were come of Judah's life in the 
faster house. He came out of the door with his axe on his 
shoulder, and Jerry behind speaking comfortable words. Lawyer 
Weir, whose house stood not far off on the slope of Edom Hill that 
faces the village of Ramoth, was driving by. He pulled up his 
horse to meet them, as Judah led the way to the road. They 
stopped beside the Easter tree and Judah pointed to four deeply 
cut letters in the bark, on the side against the road, at about the 
height of a child’s: reach:—* J.E. J.C.” 

* Lawyer,” he said, “ Jerry held me on his shoulders when I cut 
those letters twenty years ago. The reason they didn’t grow over is 
that I cut them again every spring since. I thought it would do 
good, but it did no good. I’m asking if he has no objection if I 
leave another mark that will last a time, so I'll be remembered 
here.” 

“ Have your own way,” said Jerry. And Judah continued: 

“ When the neighbors that go by in the road ask the meaning of 
the sign, you can tell them who made it, and what stood in its 
place before, and you can leave it at that.” 

He swung his axe, and struck above and below the letters. He 
was a rare woodsman, and handled kis axe like a fine tool. Jerry 
and the lawyer watched him gravely, the one with his hands in 
his pockets, the other in his buggy and leaning his chin on his 
hand. The chips leaped and dropped steadily, until] where “ J.E. 
J.C.” had stood was a deep clean gash, narrow and shining, as 
if cut with a saw and then polished and waxed. When it was 
finished Judah threw the axe on his shoulder, and, not speaking to 
nor glancing at any one, went with his limping flitting step up 
through the barnyards, lanes, and lots, and so over Edom Hill. 

“Those were two tolerably long speeches Judah made,” said the 
lawyer. “Looks like rain, don’t it?” 

He drove on. Jeryy went up and sat on the bench against the 
house, until he heard his men coming down from the fields to 
the milking. The sun was dropping in the west; the full shadow 
of the Easter tree covered the front of the house. 

“Neighbors!” he said. “ Why, there’s somewhat in the Bible 
about that. Who’s my neighbor? says one chap. I don’t just 
recollect the words, but my mind is ’twas intended to say that my 
neighbor’s not so much the man wlic lives next me as the man 
next me whose cattle don’t run over my land. ‘ But I judge Judah 
don’t mean to be too friendly.” 


IT 


Lawyer Weir had a daughter, Barbara, a healthful person, and 
good to look at. One needed no great knowledge of affairs in 
Ramoth to know that a decent inheritance would come to her 
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‘some day, when the lawyer should go to his last account and to 
plead his own case in a court on whose precedents and procedure 
he was thought te be none too sound. But in justice it must be 
said that it was not Lawyer Weir’s estate which bulked large in 
Jerry Easter’s mind, and drew him to argue to himself, in his slow 
and wise fashion, that he had need of Barbara. 

“It’s better for a man to be married,” he argued, “if he has a 
good house and livelinood, for this reason, that so the world is 
made. Without women and children they say a man loses his 
cheer, and my mind is they may be right, for so the world is 
made. Yet, they say besides that it’s here more people slip up and 
make trouble for themselves than in any other bargain they make. 
Why so? How do they do it? Why, by not setting their brains to 
walk one step ahead of them, as they should, as the point of a 
needle goes first. Now, if a man will get a wife, my mind is he’d 
best look among his neighbors that he knows well, and find one 
that has the way of shedding troubles like shingles shed rain, 
instead of collecting troubles as women do rags to make a crazy- 
quilt. Give me a woman that will sit with me under a tight roof, 
and let it rain troubles outside, and leave me to see that the 
shingling’s tight.” 

By going often to Lawyer Weir’s and coming home in the 
starlight to his cwn house, he came to fix it in his mind that 
such a person was no other than Barbara. He was a fair, large, 
ruddy man himself, though heavy in body and feature, and easy of 
speech, though deliberate. The issue was nothing to give surprise. 
Considering Barbara’s pretty fresh cheeks and her laughter, as 
frequent and full of gurgles as a dropping brook, and considering 
Jerry’s even nature and his comeliness, and considering the cireum- 
stances agreeable 
with these, it 
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of rainy trouble, would note the weather signs and begin to look 
to his roof. He might make, as meaning to clear the air a bit, 
a comfortable remark or so to begin with— What’s wet will dry, 
what’s born will die,” or the like—and expect that his meaning 
will be seen to be good, not met with white-faced wrath and weep- 
ing, as Barbara met it. But Barbara appeared to have an odd 
dislike for his favorite proverbs, those bits of solid reflection that 
he liked to bring out of his mind slowly, like ripened fruitage. 
She looked at him but seldom now, and then askance, and he fell to 
studying these phenomena, in order to reach no rash conclusion, 
questioning himself, wondering, thinking. “It would be odd, now, 
if I’d make a mistake here.” 

Was life even a shrewder and more slippery trader than he had 
thought? What of the saying, “ What’s wet will dry, what’s 
born will die”? Taken sensibly it had a comfortable meaning. 
* What’s wet will dry.” Why, not the sea nor the rivers; but the 
saying had come tc Jerry from what he saw happening with the 
daily dews, with showers and sunlight alternating. It meant no 
slighting reference at all to women’s tears as transitory things, 
nor yet to the Psalmist’s “He shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.” Flings and slurs were no habit of. Jerry’s speech, 
nor was he given to trespass on the parson’s ground in search of 
a proverb. “ What’s born will die.” 

A silence grew up between them as the years went on. There was 
a look in Barbara’s face as of one baffled and driven backward. She 
seemed gradually to fade and wither, dull, still uncomplaining, but 
drearier than no company at all. She constituted a trouble which 
it was difficult to shed from the mind as shingles shed rain. Jerry 
felt the conclusion to be sound that he had been overreached. It’s 
clear I made a mis- 
take here.” 

“What’s wet 








would be no won- 
der if an average 
man should sigh 
and wish fate had 
east the dice for 
himself as luckily. 
They were married 
and came to live in 
the Easter house, 
where Barbara 
laughed like bub- 
bling water, for a 
time, and Jerry 
smiled his slow, 
wise smile. 

‘*] make no mis- 
takes, give me 
time to think it 
over. Not I.” 

Thirty milking- 
cows he kept in 
those days, and 
twenty acres or 
thereabouts under 
the plough,—main- 
ly along the south- 
ern bottom of 
Edom Hill where 
the soil is deep,— 
and five to ten men 
from planting to 


summer, besides 
the women in the 
dairy. 


During the next 
five years, if Bar- 
bara indeed lost 
the habit of coo- 
ing and gurgling 
laughter, it was 
perhaps natural 
enovgh. There is 
a certain fluffy 
lightness of heart 
which is apt to 
pass away as one 
falls into step with 
the plodding of 
time. She was 
brought low then 
with her first 
child, which died 
before birth. She 
came from her bed 
at last, to sit list- 
less and brooding, 
on the other side 
of Jerry’s hearth, 
damping its cheer 
and its comfort, a 
pale woman, prone 
to tears. 

It was a state 
of things that 
might well be bet- 
tered. Any wise 








will dry.” Why, so 
it will. Barbara’s 
tears ceased in 
course of time, and 
in course of time 
she died, though 
slowly and for no 
plain cause. A 
green plant that 
needs the deep sap 
of the earth for its 
roots, and a share 
of sunlight for its 
leaves, will wither 
and fade if its 
roots find only 
droughty soil and 
it lies in some un- 
Wholesome shadow. 
But why Barbara 
behaved so was ad- 
mitted by Jerry 
himself to be be- 
yond him, and 
something of a 
trial to a man de- 
termined to keep 
pleasant the out- 
look of his 
thoughts. <A slow- 
thinking man, he 
took his time to ob- 
serve the thing and 
reflect on it. He 
was past his prime 
when he buried 
Barbara. 

* Wise men make 
mistakes,” he said, 
“and [’m no fool.” 

And again he 
said: “ There was 
somewhat about 
Barbara [never 
made out.” 

Later he said: 
* Life is a sharp 
trader and not a 
fair one, for when 
you buy of him, 
you don’t know his 
price till he comes 
and takes it.” 

But later still 
he argued more 
serenely and in 
this way: “ Death 
is a thing that 
must be. Now, a 
thing that must be 
is a fixed and 
steady thing. A 
fixed and_ steady 
thing is the kind 
of thing that a 








man, seeing his 
skies threatened 
with a continuance 


He was a rare woodsman, and handled his axe like a fine tool 


fixed and steady 
man, who sets his 
mind to it, will 
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find a way to agree with. Being agreed with that, there’s nothing 
to prevent his growing old comfortably.” . 


III 


Judah Carr lived and grew old on the further side of Edom 
Hill. He was a wizened and odd man, with a small hollowed face, 
shaggy white hair aboyt his ears, and a voice of a piping sound, 
whistling and wheezing, as.of the wind among those dry weeds 
which one finds by the shores of ponds lying lonely among the hills. 
He lived alone so far as humanity goes, and was a horse-doctor by 
trade and had a reputation for the curé of sick animals. The little 
house and barn and scrubby acres swarmed with cats, dogs, and 
barnyard populace, to say nothing of Ramoth children who fre- 
quented the place, and, generation after generation, learned many 
out-of-the-way things of Judah Carr. 

Many of these same children, too, went daily past the Easter 
place on their way to the schoolhouse below the Hill. Who was 
the first to discover the hollow in the front of the Easter tree 
is not remembered. The action of many a dripping rain and dry- 
ing sun on the cut, made by Judah for a sign, was an inward and 
downward rotting, and while the decay within went on, the strong 
bark of the tree bulged over the orifice more and more from year 
to year. It was the habit of the school-children passing daily to 
drop stones through the hole, when no one was looking. They were 
afraid of the large florid-faced Jerry Easter, curiously enough, 
for he was not a harsh man. He would have thought them wel- 
come, no doubt, to drop stones into his tree, if they got satisfac- 
tion out of it. 

In the beginning they used to bring large rocks to let them fall 
inside, with a heavy thud irteresting to listen for. Later, as the 
hole grew smaller, the stones grew smaller, falling inside now with 
little clicks pleasantly enough, until almost the children of those 
who dropped the first rocks within were poking pebbles through a 
tiny hole, and hearing no click at all, for the hollow was filled to 
the brim with stones. What a huge dark cavern it must have 
been, which a generation of children had filled at last, and over 
which the Easter tree had at last drawn its gray cloak, and now 
kept hidden its stony secret! 

Days are added unto days and the sum of them is written in 
white hairs, but except for his wintry head, Jerry’s age seemed to 
have little effect upon him. His was never a buoyant step, but 
slow and sure. Such it continued, and-his ruddy face showed 
hardly a wrinkle. But time dealt more hardly with the old tree, 
though its age was not so many decades greater than his. Many of 
its branches died and fell, and then more still, until only one huge 
branch was left, which at last went down before a storm in the 
night. It was cast by the wind beyond Vits natural reach, and 
struck with a crash the front of the Easter house, and shook it to 
its foundations. In the morning there were broken eaves, split 
shingles and clapboards, shattered windows, and the wreck of the 
big limb lay on the ground. No great harm was done, but when a 
man’s solid house and the shelter of his many years is smitten at 
midnight and without warning, though it be but the wind and the 
branch of a dying tree, his thoughts will be apt to linger on the 
incident. ‘ 

The day after, Jerry stood looking at the damage and thinking 
it a mighty wind to have given the branch so long a reach in its 
fall, and turning about, he saw Judah Carr, who came by on his 
way to Ramoth. Judah stopped and looked around bewildered at 
Jerry, and then at what was once a tree, but now was no more 
than a maimed trunk, topped by one huge and tapering splinter. 
Jerry went down to greet him. 

“Tt’s nought but a nubbin with a stub in the air,” he said, “ nor 
very sightly. A bit of shingling and clapboarding will set the 
rest right.” 

“ You’re not thinking of the sign?” said Judah. 

“Why, I heard the neighbors thought you witched that tree,” 
said Jerry, placidly. “I didn’t argue for or against that, with- 
out denying I suspicioned at the time you meant to. Why, I'd 
never quarrel with you on that, not I. The cut’s healed over, sav- 
ing a bit of sear, and no damage here but I can afford to mend. 
If you meant harm to me and mine, it seems you didn’t reach far 
enough. Tut, tut, Judah! It’s only your way of talking, and no 
harm in it, none at all.” 

The two stood by the road’s edge and the sun was setting. Judah 
lifted his face and looked past the ruined tree, dreamily thinking 
of the bitterness he felt long ago, when the man he loved, so shyly 
and silently, had cast him out, as one casts unpleasing refuse 
from his house. He remembered the sharp impulse to leave that 
mark and protest of his wrongs behind him. 

“The thing that comes into a man’s mind unawares is the sign 
that comes nighest from God,” he said aloud and yet to himself. 
Jerry stared at him, seeing no connection, and thinking, “ Judah’s 
getting to, wander in his mind.” Judah’s eyes rested on the front 
of the house. ; 

“There’s a hand on your house,” he said, and then went away, 
with flitting limping step, down the road to Ramoth. 

Jerry stood massively, his hands in pockets, and gazed at the 
front of his house, against which the shadow cast by the fore- 
shortened hulk of the tree, and by the sun that rested a broad 
chin on the hilltops and looked broadly across the land, was of 
the shape of a bony, fragile hand with forefinger uplifted. The 
knotted bumps, marking the places where former branches had 
been, so stood as to form the knuckles of the shadow, and the 
forefinger came from the long splinter left in its place from the 
branch lately torn away. Jerry looked at the shadow, at the sun, 
— at the remnant of the iree. And he went placidly up to his 
house. 

Jerry did not at first dislike the shadow on his house. It inter- 
ested him, and more and more it occupied his thoughts. A slow 
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man to take an impression, he was always slower to leave it. He 
liked to.ruminate and turn it over in his mind, coming back to it 
again and again. Indeed, he began to find that a clouded sunset 
put him out, because he could not see this menacing shadow.’ He 
discovered that it came out yet more clearly with a good western 
moon at night. He fell to noting the phases of the moon, what 
time it set, in order to be on hand to watch the shadow slide up- 
ward from the ground, changing from a shapeless thing to the 
shape of a lifted hand plastered on the white clapboards, there 
remaining for a time, and then fading away as the moon sank be- 
hind its hill. Whenever the proper hour approached he felt rest- 
less until he had gone out and seen the shadow safely in its place. 
It was not a wise habit when a man’s blood is growing torpid 
with age, this going out at sunset er at night to stand so long, 
so still, so absorbed, when the dew is falling or in the chill of the 
night. He found himself shivering afterward by his own fireside. 
He even began to feel cold in advance and in anticipation, cold and 
heavy to the heart of him, and in course of time he fancied that 
he could tell, without going out to see, when the shadow was on 
the house, by the weight and stillness at his heart, by the creep- 
ing of his flesh, although with the knowledge he had come to have 
of the moments of the setting of the sun or moon, it might well be 
he was putting his cart before his horse unawares. In any case 
it was not strange that he came to the conclusion at last—slowly, 
for it was his way to bide and take his time—that he was not 
doing wisely in this matter. “It was an odd thing, to be sure, 
and worth turning over in my mind. But now my mind is that, 
when a thing comes to bother a man more than there’s entertain- 
ment or profit in it, a sensible man will get rid of what troubles 
him, if it lies at his hand to do it. He’ll shed it and say no more. 
My mind is to cut down the old stump, and as for meaning there 
may have been there, to think no more about it.” 

It was a night in July, with a waxing moon that set near eleven. 
His housekeeper and his men were asleep in another part of the 
house, and he sat alone, and knew the shadow was then rising. 
The resolution being reached, the weight seemed suddenly unen- 
durable. He rose, took an axe from the closet and went out. The 
lower edge of the crescent moon was still well above the forest. 
The shadow on the house was heavy and plain. 

He felt better already, and muttered: “I'll fool Judah. He can’t 
witch a man that walks after his brains,’ and swung his axe low 
down, but a foot above the roots, with the slow practised strokes 
of a good woodsman. Then he stopped, feeling an odd jarring of 
the helve, hearing sharp clicks instead of soft sinking thuds proper 
to wood-chopping. He lifted the axe near his eye, and saw by the 
moonlight a whitened and battered edge. He stooped and thrust 
his finger into the cutting. 

“Stone?” he muttered. 

He drew back and looked around. The moon was poised like a 
fragile tinted shell on the feathery tips of the distant woods. The 
shadow’s sliver of a forefinger was touching the eaves. The ruined 
old tree loomed up maimed and mysterious. 

“T never knew it grew over a rock,” he thought. 

He went back to the house, set the axe in the closet, took out an- 
other and returned. He started the second cutting higher than 
seemed called for, at about the level of his chest, and presently 
stopped again, feeling the sharp jar, hearing the click of steel on 
stone. Again he thrust his finger into the gash in the half-dead 
wood, and muttered, 

“ Stone?” 

He stood a long time motionless. The moon went under. The 
shadow hand faded from the house front. The only light left 
was that of the ineffectual stars. Trees, buildings, and hills were 
shapeless bulks, huge and still. At length he turned and went 
back to the house, put the axe in the closet, and sat down beside 
the table, where stood a green-shaded lamp. His chin sunk on 
his chest, but his eyes did not close. Hour after hour slipped by un- 
noticed, but measured by the faithfully ticking clock. The lamp 
went out exhausted and left him in the dark, but he did not move. 
Finally the windows grew gray with the first signs of dawn. He 
got up like one still dreaming awake, put on his hat, and went 
out through the rear of the house, closing the doors softly behind 
him. He passed through the barnyard gates into the great sloping 
meadow that rose darkly to the brim of Edom Hill. He held his 
massive shoulders square as ever, and turned his heavy ruddy face 
neither to right nor left, but pushed on up Edom Hill toward the 
first tints of the sunrise. 





IV 

Mists were in all the hollows, and song-sparrows and meadow- 
larks singing in the high pleasant solitudes, as Jerry came to the 
further side and so down to the road that runs there. He followed 
the road southward and came at last to Judah Carr’s place, a little- 
low, weather-beaten house, a small barn, gray lichened and loose 
boarded. There was no tillage about, saving a bit of garden, 
where vegetables and gay flowers grew together and the chickens 
scratched in security. Smoke was already floating up from the 
chimney. A cat lay asleep by the door-step in a picked spot to 
catch the early sunbeams. 

Jerry went to the door and knocked. He heard the barking of 
dogs within. The door opened, and Judah looked out wizardly 
under his shock of white hair, but said nothing. Jerry leaned 
heavily against the door-jamb. 

“You witched me, Judah. It’s not the tree that’s turned stone 
inside that I mind, nor the hand on my house, though odd things 
they are. You’ve got somewhat against me that maybe I can set 
right; or what ails me that I’m wanting to die, and afraid like a 
child of a thing I can put no name to?” 

“What should Tf have against you?” 

“ Why, as to that, it seems you thought it a hard thing to you 
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and then in old 





that I did long 
ago, though you 
were no_ pleasant 
company for me, 
and my mind was 
I'd be better off 
Without you. I 
stated not so much 
as I thought then, 
for it was not my 
way to quarrel. 
gut mawvhe it was 
naturat if you 
thought it hard.” 

“T never witched 
you.” 

“Why, who 
else?” 

Judah sat him- 
self down on the 
door - step, and 
Jerry too, and 
there was room 
for the two, but 
no more. A black 
and brown. setter 
of fine Gordon 
breed, and sick of 
some doggish ail 
ment, came and 
laid his muzzle on 
Judah’s knee, who 
fell to comforting 
the silky head in 
his arms. 

“ Not I,” he said. 
“Nor you, nor your 
house, nor the 
Easter. tree. If 
so happen you 
lived as a man 
shouldn’t, and a 
hand fell on your 
house, it was none 
of mine, but I'd 
eall it a sign. 
Signs do come, as 
they came to 
Pharaoh that 
hardened his heart. 
You'd ask, how 
may a tree be stone 
inside and die be- 
fore its time? 
How may it grow 
from a nut? Do 
I know? I’ve used 
to hear the chil- 
dren say they put 
rocks through that 
hollow to hear the 
sound, faneying, as 
the child will. 
What then? If God 
do set rocks in a 
tree or noticns in 
a child’s head, 








times, though few 
of them and short. 
How’d you learn to 
talk. so free?” 
“Of the dumb 


beasts.” 


Why, it was in my 
mind, crossing 
over the -hill, that 
I'd ask you to 
come back to the 
Easter house and 
let bygones be. 
ve got no heirs 
but you. Why 


not?” 
= Not. 4.” “ge38 
Judah. “ But you 


can come here to 
live, and_ wel- 
come.” 

He passed the 
sick dog over to 
Jerry and went in. 
Jerry sat still and 
heard Judah __be- 
hind him moving 
about his cooking- 
stove. 

“ Why, that’s an 
odd one,” he 
thought. “If it’s 
Judah’s notion of 
getting even with 
me, it’s an odd one. 
It would be a hum- 
ble thing for me to 
do, yet I wouldn’t 
be above turning it 
over in my mind, 
for my mind is he’s 
been a_ shrewd 
trader with Life, 
has Judah, and he 
had mighty little 
to trade on to be- 
gin with — mighty 
little to trade on.” 

He looked 
thoughtfully down 
at the limpid pa- 
thetic eyes of the 
whining dog. 
Within the house 
Judah moved about 
his cooking-stove, 
muttering: 

“ Lord, signs and 
wonders! Lord, 
signs and won- 
ders!” 


v 
That Jerry never 
went back to live 








they’re all one, His 
ways and TIlis 
signs. There’s 
many a sign since 
the time of Gideon, 
a world of signs, and to my mind it’s a sweeter place to be old 
in than to be young in, which may be as a man iooks at it, but 
so it is to me. He laid his hand gentle on me all my days, that 
was a wayward one and easy to hurt, and full of foolishness and 
sorrows and grievings for the dumb beasts that I took the curing 
of. I bear you no grudge.” 

“Why, that’s well,” said Jerry. “ But I don’t get it out of my 
mind there’s a spell on me, and the hand on my house has got 
me by the throat, and the stone in my tree is a sign, as you call 
it, using that word.” 

* Do I doubt that?’ 

“Why, how do you mean with yourself, Judah? Meaning 
you're glad to live now, that used to be fretful and downhearted? 
Where did you learn that?” 

“Of the dumb beasts.” 

“So! Did you so? Why, then, happen they might do somewhat 
for me. Tll ask you, why not?” 

Judah turned and laid his fingers, thin as a bird’s claws, on 
Jerry’s broad chest, and looked into his face and shook his head. 

“There comes into my mind one of those sunk-hole ponds atop 
of the hill that are stagnant and slimy and nigh rotten. There’s 
no sweet water that don’t run out and in, is the reason of that. 
It’s what comes to my mind. Aye, they’re green, and they’re 
dead and rotten.’ 

“Your meaning’s not overclear there, Judah, but I’d say its 
bearings were sharp on me, and somewhat like a parable. Hap- 
pen you may be right, for you’ve known me long and are a 
shrewd one. My memory is, you had sharp things to say now 


The shadow on the house was heavy and plain 


Drawn by Lucius Wolcote Hitchcock again in his own 
house is a _mat- 
ter both of record 
and recollection in 
Ramoth; so, too, 
that he outlived Judah, and for a year or two more was a singular 
feature there, living in the little old Carr house, with his solitude 
and the company of Judah’s cats and dogs and barnyard creatures 
and Judah’s memory, preferring to rent out the Easter house and 
farm—the moral of Jerry Easter’s life seems to me more definitely 
forecast by its beginnings than secured by its end—such a moral, 
for instance, as that a man may not cheat the trader, Life, 
by walling his breast with triple brass and calling his solitude 
peace. 

Those who remembered Jerry Easter in his latter days remem- 
bered a large, ruddy-faced man of great age and solitary habits. 
He was often seen in Ramoth cemetery, standing before Barbara 
Easter’s gravestone, and locking at it with a puzzled ‘expression, 
as if the candid’ and harmless statements of the inscription— 
“ Born—wife of Jerry Easter—died—” and so on, were a problem 
set him in some unknown algebra. I remember seeing him once, 
and remember noticing that odd expression. He was sitting on his 
own door-step and looking down into the eyes of an old Gordon 
setter. I remember fancying, though without understanding why, 
that the man was the more wistful figure of the two, more dumbly 
and vainly questioning. I have sometimes fancied, consolingly, 
that he had made one more shrewd transaction with the slippery 
trader, Life, namely, that of refunding his wisdam into wonder. 
Fancy does not falter as judgment falters. She has the social 
tact to entertain any number of bickering morals. But to the eye 
of judgment those last still vears of Jerry Easter are as secret a 
vista as that which one conceives as still leading onward from 
their close. 
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*Did you so! 


ay 
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The Unending Race War 


in Macedonia 
(Continued from page 1608.) 

he explained that he was the répresentative 
of the Internal Organization, who furnished 
the foreign consuls with news from the sur- 
rounding country, and he should be pleased, 
he said, to give us copies of the reports he 
received from the Voivodas in the field. 
With this he opened the door and called in 
a boy, not over fifteen, clad in a Greek 
gabardine, and carrying a basket of eggs. 
The papers were among the eggs. 

For many weeks thereafter this envoy ex- 
traordinary and his youthful first secretary 
delivered the incriminating documents, but 
seldom twice in the same manner. One day 
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man at a certain house within an hour. 
We were led to the rendezvous and there re- 
ceived an extensive report. The insurgent 
‘regretted that he had been unable to deliver 
this paper. “They got my brother to-day,” 
he said. “They came to the house this 
morning while I was away and took him. 
The boy found me and warned me not to re- 
turn. I am leaving to-night.” We never 
saw this Committajit again and do not know 
whether he eluded the Turks; perhaps they 
were too close on his trail. 

We got from this man, and from other 
sources, the story of the affair at Armensko: 
The Greek Metropolitan of Florina, with an 
escort of Turkish soldiers, had made an ex- 
tended tour through the villages round about, 
exhorting’ all recaleitrant Christians to re- 
turn to the Patriarchate, warning them of 
massacre if they remained Bulgarians, and 
assuring them that they would be spared 
if they became Greeks. Hundreds of terri- 
fied peasants swore allegiance to the 
Patriarchate, and their names were duly re- 
corded in a great book. At Armensko most 
of the village was converted. The bishop 
| told the people that if the Turks came they 
should go out to meet them and tell them 
that they were Greeks. The Turks came and 
the peasants went out to meet them; but the 
Turks did not give them time to announce 
their national persuasion. They fell upon 
them and slaughtered 130 men, women, and 
children, and burned the village. 

Some Roman Catholic sisters of charity, 
who conduct a free dispensary at Monastir, 
went to Armensko a week after the slaugh- 
ter and found some sixty living creatures 
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amongst the ruins. The survivors had 
buried the bodies, but the careases of 


decomposing and befouling the atmosphere. 
The sisters brought away the wounded; they 
left at Florina those whose injuries were 
slight, and took the others on to Monastir 
to the new Greek hospital there. The 
peasants were all the same peeple; the same 
| blood coursed through their veins, and they 
spoke the same language, a corrupted Bul- 
garian, with many Turkish words; but some 
were Greeks, and some were Bulgarians. The 
Greeks were admitted to the Greek hospital, 
hut those who had rejected the offer of the 
Metropolitan were turned away. 

I have seen the survivors of several Turk- 
fF ish slaughters. In the Greek Hospital the 
i Englishman and I once saw a woman whose 
shoulder had been almost severed from her 
hody, with, apparently, a single sword slash. 
We saw another whose hand had been cut 
off with a sabre; she said the arm had held 
her infant, which was hacked to pieces at 
her feet. We saw a boy who had been shot 
through the head, and a girl of ten who had 
heen stabbed five or six times. Most of the 
injured were less badly off, for the obvious 
reason that few peasants with severe wounds 
ever get as far as Monastir. The fighting 
and the massacres take place in the sur- 
rounding country. 

The Greeks will tell you that the rule of 
the Mohammedan is most tolerant, and that 
massacres are the result of rebellion. They 
say that were there no Committajis in the 
land the peasants and the Turks would get 
on very well together. It is true, perhaps, 
that there would be no massacres — there 
would be, at least, no general massacres, and 
the news of minor affairs would be sup- 
pressed. But there is some reasoning in the 
attitude of the “outlaw” insurgents, whose 
motto as worn on their caps, is “ Liberty or 
Death.” They declare their intention of 
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there came a message asking us to meet the’ 


huffaloes, horses, and donkeys still lay about, | 
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again provoking the Turks to wholesale 
massacre (as in 1903) with the object of 


forcing European intervention. If Europe 
will not liberate the country, they say, then 
it is better for the people to die. 

The Macedonian Committees, as I have 
said, are: preparing the country for another 
general rising. Since 1903 they have held 
their hands, except when cornered or when 
fighting the Greeks in the Monastir district. 
One of the reasons—though the lesser one— 
is to allow the Powers time to prove their re- 
form scheme. Indeed, it is a serious ques- 
tion whether Austria and Russia _ really 
desire effective reforms, for thorough meas- 
ures would end the Balkan question and 
take southeastern Europe off the list of 
conquerable territory. These two govern- 
ments claim a privileged position in regard 
to Turkey, and make a pretence of reforming 
the Ottoman government; but they have 
instituted only such reforms as Great Brit- 
ain, with the support of Italy and France, 


has pressed them to. The British govern- 
ment has proposed repeatedly that the 


Powers increase the scope of the reforms, and 
has advocated extending the scheme to the 
vilayet of Adrianople, a sorely distressed 
province. But the two “ most interested 
powers ” will consent to change their pro- 
gramme in no way that improves the situa- 
tion materially. 





English in College 


I’ve got my “math” for to-morrow, and 
my paper ready for “poly con”; after I 
come back from * gym,” Pll read “ lit ” with 
you for an hour, 








| A Matter of Size 


: REGINALD’S mother. is a society leader. 
| This was evident from his written work in 





school. The task was to give synonyms 
for a list of words, one of which was “ fac- 
tion.” 

Reginald wrote: “ Faction is a small 
party. Function is a large one or recep- 
tion.” 

FOR THE NURSERY—FOR THE TABLE. 





| _ For all ages, in all climates, under all conditions, BoRDEN’s 
Eacie Branp CoNnDENSED MILK and PEERLESS BRAND Evap- 
ORATED- CREAM fill every milk requirement. Superior for ice- 
cream. «** 
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Pears’ 


My grandmother 








used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 


gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 


habit. 
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Solving Business Problems 


FIFTH PAPER 


In many lines of manufacture it is necessary to 
work on estimated costs, because actual manu- 
facturing and selling costs cannot be secured until 
the goods are made, sold and shipped. 

It has been customary in most cases of this 
kind to keep fairly accurate records of shop costs 


| and to estimate the non-productive labor and 


expenses, whereas the actual figures 


should be obtained and properly applied. 
That the time-honored system of guessing at 


| non-productive labor was full of error was dis- 
| covered by a large manufacturer of trunks, cases, 


bags, ete., in Western New York, very soon after 
its adoption of a systeni devised and installed 
by the Baker-Vawter Company. 

The purely shop costs had been quite well kept 
before, and checked up, with but unimportant 
differences, with the new system; but the over- 
head expenses and non-productive labor had been 
so faultily estimated in some departments that it 
was necessary at once to advance prices on cer- 
tain lines if they would stand it, and to “black- 
list”’ other lines, notably staple lines of suit cases. 
Where prices could’ not be advanced, this black- 
listing meant that salesmen were instructed to sell 
as little as possible of such goods. By the same 
token the men were given instructions which led 
to greatly increased sales on the high-priced 
trunks and bags on which profits were good. 

Another thing was cisclosed-—that overzealous 
foremen who worked with their hands in order to 
“make the minutes count” cost the firm more 
money than they earned, in waste of time and 
errors of their subordinates. Changes were at 
once made in the men or their methods which 
stopped this loss. 

The firm now knows the percentage of waste per 


It 


of each of nearly 


hide in each kind of leather for each product. 
knows the cost—the total cost 
a thousand styles and sizes of trunks, bags and 
cases, and these definite records, conveniently in- 
dexed and filed in loose-leaf binders, furnish a 
positive basis for the price-list of the succeeding 
season. 

In its office accounting the same certainty exists. 
Cash always balances, and the only cash-book, 
outside of a record of petty expenditures from the 
office fund, is the bank-deposit sheet. 

The performance of each salesman is now 
known—the quantity and quality of his sales and 
the relationship of his expenses to his earnings. 

Insurance, taxes, interest, rent, stock liabilities 
and other overhead expenses are prorated against 
the general business by months instead of being 
bunched at maturity. 

A retail store is operated a mile away from the 
factory. Formerly the accounting for the store 
was carried on by the factory bookkeepers, but 
a separate and distinct system was installed for 
the store, which is now operated as an independent 
department. 

Confusion of accounts has been eliminated, and 
now the officers of the corporation know the exact 
performance of the factory and store-selling force, 
and of the special-order department, which was 
formerly merged with the store, to the great detri- 
ment of the latter. 

The system has paid for itself over and over, 
not only in money, but by giving the management 
freedom from details of accounting and the peace 
of mind that comes from definite knowledge of 
conditions. 

Name and address given to responsible inqui- 
rers by Baker-Vawter Company, Chicago and New 
York, 
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HE heavy penalty which the dramatization of any novel 

exacts has never been more apparent than in the case of 

Mrs. Wharton’s The House of Mirth, which she and Mr. 

Clyde Fitch have made into a play. It has been very 

clearly stated in this instance that no attempt was made 
to evolve a play from the book, rather to transport the book itself 
to the stage—and bear the consequences. There is little doubt that 
there have been consequences to bear, because the play has not 
been a success in any way. Incidentally, both collaborators have 
been making “ explanations ” about it ever since it was submitted 
to the exacting criticism of a New York audience. 

There is no need to comment here upon the book; as for the 
play, the chief impression it creates is that nothing really dra- 
matically satisfying ever happens. The various actors who, un- 
fortunately, are required to simulate what may be called * smart 
society,” come on the stage from time to time and as regularly 
oo off again. When the curtain falls on the first act one feels 
more or less sure that something must happen, inasmuch as the 
programme announces four acts, but there is little else save talk 
throughout the play. The story of Lily Bart’s entanglements, 
which are only potentially immoral and begotten of her environ- 
ment and its exactions, is not one in any way fitted for dramatic 
representation. Of course there are dramatic episodes in it, not- 
ably her visit to Trevor's house after the tableaux at the Brys, 
and the incident of her expulsion from the Dorset’s yacht Sabrina, 
at Monte Carlo. But although these are provided in the play in 
high relief against the background of conversation they do not 
suflice as the foundation upon which to rear a dramatic structure. 
The story itself deals predominantly with the workings of the 
young woman’s conscience and not with her physical acts, where- 
fore Mrs. Wharton and Mr. Fitch were confronted at the outset 
with a problem neither seems to 
have recognized; that of trans- 


EFFORTS BY MRS. WHARTON, MR. FITCH, 2S 
AND MR. ZANGWILL 
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... And what is Black Mike doing?” 
“Oh, he’s doing time.” 
(SCENE: IN A_ FISH-SIIOP.) 
He. “ There breathes from you an indescribable aroma.” 
Sue. “It must be the fried fish.” 


He (after an optical test-qlass has fallen suddenly to the floor). 
“Oh, my nerves are shattered!” 
Sue. “ The glass is, anyway.” 


The above ebullitions of the Comie Spirit are samples of the 
kind of thing that passes for humor in Mr. Israel Zangwill’s new 
play, * Nurse Marjorie,” in which Miss Eleanor Robson is ap- 
pearing at the Liberty Theatre, and which is announced as the 
first of a series of new plays in which Miss Robson will be pre- 
sented during the present season at that theatre. It would be 
difficult to recall a recent dramatic offering of any serious pre- 
tensions in which undcubted talent goes so lamentably to waste; 
for the play itself has, in its substance, much that suggests 
admirable possibilities, andé Miss Robson is always an actress of 
winsome and fresh appeal and of assured and uncommon talents. 
But the play, as it has come from Mr. Zangwill’s hand—or at 
least as it is projected on the stage of the Liberty—is encrusted 
with theatrical conventions and fatuities of the saddest kind, in 
the embodiment of which Miss Robson is forced to expend alto- 
gether too much of her time and talent. 

Nurse Marjorie is in reality not a trained nurse at all, but a lady 
of quality—the daughter of an Irish peer, with the pleasant fore- 
ground created by a $100,000 income. In the “nursing home” 
where the audience first discovers her, she has for a patient a rising 
young Parliamentarian, one Danbury, who quite excusably falls in 

love with her, and who prolongs 
his stay at the “ nursing home” 





by shamming continued illness in 





posing convincing mental proc- 
esses into convincing drama. 

It is for these several reasons 
that “The House of Mirth,” as 
a play, is a sad disappointment. 
Not that there are not one or two 
convincing moments during its 
progress, because Miss — Fay 
Davis, who plays the réle of Lily 
Bart, does succeed at least twice 
during the four acts in achieving 
a convineing effect. These two 
instances have already — been 
noted, one at Trenor’s house, the 
other on the yacht, and in them 
Miss Davis is as nearly reason- 
able in her emotion as the situa- 
tions and lines provided by Mrs. 
Wharton and Mr. Fitch permit. 
And it is only at these times that 
Lily Bart comes within measur- 
able distance of arousing the 
sympathies of the audience. As 
a whole the play is futile; noth- 
ing really important happens 
until the end of the fourth act. 
when Lily Bart takes a draught 
of chloral, and the monotonous 
speil is broken, because, pre- 
suinably, she takes an overdose, 
and the aydience, which has al- 
ready had one, arises and goes 
home. 

One curious feature of the 
play is the part accorded to 
Lawrence Selden, played — by 
Charles Bryant. Selden is sup- 
posed to be head over ears in 
love with Lily Bart, but sorely 
handicapped by impedimenta in 
the shape of insufficient income 
and an inability to believe in 
Miss Bart—that is, able to be- 








order to be near her. Marjorie, 
through a conflict of cireum- 
stances, finds it convenient to 
let it appear that her parents are 
the keepers of a fried-fish shop 
in Whitechapel. Even this does 
not daunt the Parliamentarian; 
but when he learns that his in- 
amorata is, in reality, a member 
of the aristocratic class against 
whom, as a champion of “the 
people,” he has thundered his 
most popular phillipics, he balks 
decisively, accuses the lady of 
gross deception, and informs her 
of the impossibility of his ally- 
ing himself with her. He is 
opportunely, however, shot by a 
disaffected striker while making 
a speech, and Nurse Marjorie 
has the opportunity of winning 
him back to health and docility. 

In its outlines, this is an 
effective tale, rich in legitimate 
opportunities for the dramatist. 
These opportunities Mr. Zang- 
will has not chosen to improve. 
He -has, in the vigorous phrase 
of the vernacular, “ played 
horse” with his subject-matter 
from beginning to end. Instead 
of handling it sincerely, and, as 
Wordsworth would say, “ with 
his eye on the object,” he has 
distorted it to the ends of clap- 
trap comedy and facile theatri- 
cal “ effectiveness.” It is a 
pity, for Miss Robson is an ad- 


mirable actress, and she is 
eminently worthy of better 
things. As for Mr. Zangwill, 





there is as surely no question of 











his talents. He has either been 





lieve only the worst. His main 
business in the play seems to be 
to come on the stage, shake his 
head over Lily, and then go away, 


Miss Fay Davis 
AS “ LILY BART,” IN “ THE HOUSE OF MIRTH ” 
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ill advised, or he has succumbed 
to the easy allurements of the 
pot-boiler, 
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This Little Pig Stayed at Home 


A REPRESENTATIVE in Congress from the 
West is fond of telling of his early career 
as a school-teacher in the rural districts 
of Missouri. At that time it was the cus- 
tom of the country folk to “work out” 
their taxes by “boarding” the teacher, 
which meant that from time to time he 
was supplied from various quarters with 
food. 

One day a boy named Tim Moorehead 
breathlessly sought the teacher, exclaiming: 

“Say, teacher, my pa wants to know if 
you like pork.” 

“Indeed I do, Tim,” was the reply. 
“Say to your father that there is nothing 
in the way of meat that I like better than 
pork.” 

Some time transpired, and there was no 
pork from Tim’s father, a fact that in no 
way surprised the teacher, for the old man 
was known throughout the county as a 
“tight proposition.” Nevertheless, | one 
afternoon teacher took the boy aside and 
asked: 

“How about that pork, Tim, that your 
father promised me?” 

“Oh,” answered Tim, “the pig got well.” 





Pie and Piety 


A WELL-KNOWN Episcopal bishop, while 
travelling through his diocese, was enter- 
tained by a New England woman famous 
for her good cooking. As the bishop, like 
most of the clergy, was very fond of good 
things to eat, he partook freely of the de- 
licious mince-pie which was made in his 
honor. Not long after, the bishop was 
taken suddenly ill, and seemed to be under- 
going great. mental as well as_ physical 
suffering. The woman went to him and 
said, “ But, my dear bishop, surely so good 
a man as you cannot be afraid to die.” 

“Oh no,” the bishop replied; “ not afraid 
to die, only ashamed to die.” 


Hear! Hear! 


Henry E. Dixey, the player, recently 
told of an experience in a small country 
hotel in New England, whereby the actor 
was much annoyed by the playing of a 
cornet at night by a guest whose room was 
adjoining that of Dixey. 

In the morning the landlord, meeting 
Dixey on the stairs, said to him, before 
the player could enter complaint in regard 
to the proceedings of the night before: 

_ “How did you enjoy the cornet-playing 
in the next room?” 

“Enjoy it!” sneered Dixey; “why, man 
alive, I spent half the night pounding on 
the wall in my endeavors to make the fool 
cease!” 

A sorrowful smile crept into the coun- 
tenance of the boniface. “It must have 
been a misunderstanding,” said he. “ The 
gentleman who was playing the cornet said 
that the party in the next room applauded 
so heartily thgt he went over every piece 
he knew several times!” 





Fair Play 


AN attaché of the American Embassy at 
London tells a story of a butler in’ the 
employ of a fine old English family, whose 
long service had inculeated in him a per- 
sonal and proprietary interest in the sons 
and daughters of the house. 

Once, on the occasion of a large dinner 
party, the conscientious butler observed 
that one of the members of the family, a 
young girl who had but recently entered 
society, was devoting an amount of atten- 
tion to her agreeable neighbor on the right 
oby iously in excess of that accorded to the 
less fascinating man on her left. This fact 
perturbed the butler to a degree that could 
no longer be borne in silence. So, under 
pretence of passing the culprit a dish, the 
butler managed to whisper respectfully in 
ler ear; : 
~ little more conversation to the left, 

SS, 
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The one seasoning that inva- 
riably improves the flavor of 
Game, Fish, Soups, Gravies 
and many other dishes is 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts.. N. Y. 











Individuality 


There is no reason why you should 
wearCravatsthatlook commonplace. 
Whichever form of Cravat your fancy 
or the special purpose may suggest— 
Tie, Four-in-Hand, Ascot, Square or 
Culross, you may be assured that 
among the inexhaustible variety of 


KEISER 
CRAVATS 


you will find just the one you want— 
one that carries with it the guarantee 








of the maker—to wear longer, fray 
less and crease less than the ordinary 
sort. 

Sold under the Keiser.label by 
dealers in good furnishings. 

Keiser-Barathea staples in black, white, 
pian colors and figures—also white or 

lack for evening dress. 

An illustrated book—* The 
Cravat”—on the ethics of 
Correct Dréss sent anywhere £ 
on receipt of 6c in stamps. 


JAMES R. KEISER, 































WHOLESALE ONLY ¢ 
10-16 W. 20th St., New York. 















FREE BOOK 


Send for our new free book 
which tells all about the 
science of real estate invest- i 
ment. How to invest small 
sums in real estate. How to 


population, etc. 
vertisement ot any particular investment but is the con- 
densed expert testimony of the best known real estate 
men. This book will interest every one who has $5 or 
more 4 month to invest and wants to invest it where it 


will be safe yet where it will earn more than an ordinary 
3 or 44 interest. Write us a postal saying, send **Dol- 
jarsin Dirt.” You will receive the book by return mail. 
W.M.OSTRANDER, Inc. 572 North American Bldg, 
Suite 572 26 W. 42d 8t., New York City 











universe? 
long will it endure? 
questions are discussed in the light of the 
most recent knowledge. 





TO THE 


ORIENT | 


WRITE OR. SEND 


for our illustrated Magazine for Pleasure 
Cruising, 


‘Winter Cruises to Summer Lands,’’ 
issued by the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


giving full information regarding 
winter trips to 


THE ORIENT, 

THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
THE ADRIATIC, 
EGYPT AND THE NILE, 
THE HOLY LAND AND SYRIA, 
THE WEST INDIES, 
JAMAICA, COLOMBIA, 
COSTA RICA, AND COLON 
By superb Twin - screw Steamers 
‘* Moltke,”’ ‘‘ Bluecher,”” 

‘¢ Prinzessin Victoria Luise,” 

*¢ Oceana,” ‘* Deutschland,” etc., etc. 





RATES FROM $5.00 
PER DAY UPWARD 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35 and 37 Broadway, NEW YORK 


1229 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
159 Randolph Street, Chicago, Il. 
#0 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
908 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
01 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 











‘Side-Lights 
on Astronomy 


By 
SIMON NEWCOMB 


General readers who are interested in 


astronomy but not in its technicalities will 
find in Professor Newcomb’s volume inter- 
esting chapters on the problems that astron- 
omers are facing to-day: How large is the 


Has it definite bounds? How 
These and kindred 


IMustrated. Price, net, $2.00 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 








OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 


FOR MEN 



































The fast Car of the ill-fated Train, which was not entirely Submerged, hanging over the Trestle 























Lifting the first Car out of the Thoroughfare. It was in this Car that most of the Dead were found 


THE DISASTROUS RAILROAD WRECK AT ATLANTIC CITY 


ONE OF THE MOST DISASTROUS WRECKS IN THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN RAILROADING OCCURRED ON OCTOBER 28, ON THE ELECTRIC LINE 
BETWEEN CAMDEN AND ATLANTIC CITY, WHEN A THREE-CAR EXPRESS TRAIN FROM CAMDEN PLUNGED OFF A DRAWBRIDGE INTO THE 
ESTUARY KNOWN AS THE “ THOROUGHFARE.” FIFTY-ONE OF THE EIGHTY PERSONS ON THE TRAIN ARE KNOWN TO HAVE LOST THEIR 
LIVES. THE ACCIDENT WAS CAUSED BY TIE FATLURE OF THE DRAW TO CLOSE PROPERLY, THE RAILS TAVING BEEN IMPERFECTLY LOCKED 
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Simple English Vindicated . 


Proressor THoMAs R. Lounssury, the 
noted grammarian of Yale, believes in 
simple English. He opposes those who 
would substitute for simple terms pedan- 
tic ones—those who would say, for instance, 
that “To-morrow is Sunday” is incorrect, 
and would write instead, “ To-morrow will 
be Sunday.” 

Professor Lounsbury, discussing — this 
question of simple English, said at Yale one 
afternoon : 

“There was a little boy who began to 
keep a diary. His first entry was ‘Got up 
this morning at 7 o'clock.’ He showed the 
entry to his mother, and_ she, horror- 
stricken, said: 

“* Have you never been to school? “ Get 
up,’ indeed! Such an expression! Does 
the sun get up? No, it rises.’ 

“ And she scratched out ‘ Got up at 7,’ and 
wrote ‘Rase at 7’ in its place. 

“That night the boy, before retiring, ended 
the entry for the day with the sentence, 

“*Set at 9 o’clock.’” 





Love of Animals 


Mark TWAIN was talking of war and of 
the hardships and privations of sieges. 

“A Frenchman,” he said, “ called one day 
on a woman who had two dogs. They were 
ugly little brutes, and, when they came 
near him, the man pushed them out of the 
way with his foot. 

“*T perceive, sir, you are not very fond 
of dogs.’ 

“The man started in surprise. 

“*T’m not fond of dogs!’ he exclaimed. 
“Why, madam, I ate more than twenty of 
them during the siege of Paris!’ ” 





Oh, Boston! 

A WELL-KNOWN Washington architect 
who has just. returned from Boston is 
chortling over a good joke on that correct 
and literary city. He says that in the 
reading-room of one of the most exclusive 
clubs in the Hub there is a sign that reads: 
ONLY LOW CONVERSATION PERMITTED TERE. 


Chips of the Old Blade 


HE rejoiced in the not very humorous 
name of Wood, and he prided himself on 
his jokes and smart repartee. Few of his 
friends had escaped the lash of his tongue, 
and he had victimized many by his practi- 
cal jokes—in fact, he never lost an oppor- 
tunity of being funny. One day he met a 
friend whose name was Stone, and. natu- 
rally a name like that was too good a 
chance to’ miss. 

“Good morning, Mr. Stone,’ he said, 
gayly; “and how is Mrs. Stone and all the 
little pebbles?” 

“Oh, quite well, Mr. Wood,” was the 
reply. “ How is Mrs. Wood and all the little 
splinters?” 


Where She Lived 


“Tue way them New York folks act is 
(dredful curious,” said my aunt Betsey. 
“They dew say as Mrs. Demillion is at 
home on a horse. I’m glad she ain’t one 
on whom I eall, for I caleulate I shouldn’t 
know exactly how tew act.” 





One Day Late 


Ernest had been to a children’s party and 
eaten all that he could possibly put beneath 
his little blouse, but it nearly broke’ his 
heart to think he could not do greater justice 
to the feast of good things before him. A 
bright idea came to him. Early next morn- 
ing he went around to the scene of the festivi- 
ties, and on being asked by Mrs. Johnson 
what he would like, replied, “ I'd like all the 
things I couldn’t eat yesterday, please.” 
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The perfect material and scientific principle of construction of the ## 
SY-CLO Closet entirely overcomes the unpleasant and unsanitary feat- / 
ures that make the ordinary closet a menace to health. The 
SY-CLO Closet does away with the necessary care that makes 
the common closet a household burden. 
: The SY-CLO Closet has an unusually wide water surface 
that prevents the possibility of impurity adhearing to the 
sides. That’s why the SY-CLO is always clean. 
Unlike the ordinary closet; the SY-CLO Closet 
has a double cleansing action, a combination of 
flush from above and a powerful pump-like pull 
from below. ‘The downward rush of water 
creates a vacuum in the pipe into whichthe 
entire contents of the bowl is drawn 
with irresistible syphonic force. That’s 
why the SY-CLo Closet is called 


The Closet 
That 
Cleans Itself 


The SY-CLO Closet has a deep-water seal that perpetually 
guards the household health by making impossible the escape of sewer 
gas, a subtle and often unsuspected poison. 
7 The material of the SY-CLO Closet is heavy white china, hand moulded into 
Vf asingle piece. No joint, crack or crevice to retainimpurity. No surface to chip 


% 


The name ‘SY-CLO” on a closet guarantes that it is made 
under the direction and supervision of the Potteries Selling 
Coinpany, of the best materials; and with the aid of the best 
engineering skill, and has the united endorsement of eighteen 


y/ off or crack. Nothing to rust or corrode. Unaffected py water, acid or wear. 





Valuable Booklet on 
**Household Health’’ 
sent free if you men- 
tion the name of your 
Plumber. 


of the leading potteries of America. 
Lavatories of every design made of the same material as 
the SY-CLO Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. ; 

















UNION 
PACIFIC 





IN THE WORLD 


Is there to be found such a variety of climate, 
scenery and resources as between the Missour? 
River, or the ninety-sixth meridian, and 
the Pacific Ocean. The best climate 
of every known country can be 
found in this area. Herenature 
not only equals but excels 
everything she has 
done for mankind. 


Very Low Rates now in effect 


‘UNION PACIFIC 


AND CONNECTIONS 


to Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and California. 










Inquire of 


E.L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 


Omaha, Neb. 















meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 





Make the best eocktail. A delighttaa 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in an ounce 
of sherry or eweetened water after 
BITTERS Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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Scene in the Harvard -West Point Game, which Harvard won at the last Moment by 5 to 0 


IN THE FIRST HALF HARVARD HAD HER HANDS FULL TO KEEP THE BALL IN WEST POINT’S TERRITORY 
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Cornell’s surprising and overpowering Attack on Princeton, who won in the Second Half by 14 to 5 


QUARTER-BACK JAMIESON OF CORNELL PASSING THE BALL TO WALDER FOR A PLUNGE THROUGH PRINCETON’S LEFT WING 


TRYING OUT THE NEW FOOTBALL RULES 
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He Didn’t Wait 


Our in‘ the State of Washington, a bridge 
on the line of one of the great railways had 
been destroyed by fire, and it was necessary 
to replace it with a temporary structure. 

The bridge engineer and his staff were 
ordered in haste to the place, a draughting- 
room was established in an adjoining station, 
and the scene became one of great activity. 

Two days later came the superintendent 
of the division to add more pressure to the 
already tense situation. Alighting from his 
private car, he encountered the master 
bridge-builder. 

The latter was a type evolved by the rail- 
road situation of the last generation— 
heavy-handed, hard of head, with some 
knowledge of books, and a vast experience. 

* Joe,” said the superintendent, and the 
words quivered with energy, “I want this 
job rushed. Every hour’s delay costs the 
company money. Have you got the engi- 
neer’s plans for the new bridge?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the bridge-builder, 
“whether the engineer has got the picture 
drawed yet or not, but the bridge is up and 
the trains is passin’ over it.” 





Feathered Royalty 


It had been a lesson in English, and the 
particular task was to give the masculine 
and feminine forms of certain words. All 
went- well until the word “duck” was 
assigned. 

A small hand went up. “ Please, ma’am, 
‘duchess’,” was the information volun- 
teered. 





The Nu Wa 


TEACHER. “ Tommie, spell * through.’ ” 
TomMir, “Shall I spell it according to 
precedent or President?” 





Electric 
Carriages 
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HE highest art, the most refined taste 
and the most expert skill combine 
to make Columbia Electric Carriages 

the standard of the world. 

They have an air of distinction—a ‘‘smart 
style,” if you will—that lifts them above 
the ordinary. 


The Ideal Vehicle for Town. 


The Columbia Electric Brougham (Mark 
LXVIII), illustrated above, reflects the 
ripest and best ideas of leading specialists in 
designing, engineering and carriage furnish- 
ing. 

It is the most useful, substantial and 
luxuriously appointed of all town carriages 
available for all seasons and in 

















Noiseless, without odor, free all weather. , 
from vibration. safe and easily con- Broughams Among its special features of 
trolled—Columbias meet every de- equipment are: ae 
mand of town and suburban service. Hansoms 5 speed control (from 4 to 18 miles 

The remarkable absence of noise an hour); special exide battery of 
which characterizes them is due to Landaulets unequalled Ps tgar ede Son agrrn 
the perfection of their construction pneumatic tires; improved con- 

: a Victorias trolling and_ steering device; 

All = pon pri petal tn thoroughly practical and conven- 
neers, the most skilled workmen, -~ ah Nititedte week 4 
the most conscientious oversight Victoria- roe ager = i per eg . wee 

sp ohetiedae : : absolutely the best of everything 
= ae - the resign = Phaetons | pertaining to furnishing and ap- 
ail can do is done to make the : ; 
. . pointment. 
Columbia perfect. Runabouts | + * * nee 

Built by the oldest manufacturers The new model Columbia Electric 


of American electric carriages, they 
are the product of the ripest experts and the 


Victoria-Phaeton, illustrated below 
(Mark LXIX), is a marvel of convenience, 






















































most skilled workmanship, and have gained _ luxury and perfect appointment—a more de- 
A Cumulative Sentence the approval of that particular public which _ lightful vehicle for the park and. boulevard 
demands the best and is satisfied with noth- and luxurious pleasure driving could not be 

AccorDING to an eminent lawyer who ing less than the best. built. 

i practises before the Supreme Court of the 

; United States, there is a custom in French DESCRIPTIVE MATTER ON REQUEST 
jurisprudence that sanctions the consulta- 
tion by a judge, in provincial courts, with Victoria-Phaeton A beoutifully printed, ilustrated cotalogue af all 
colleagues on the bench, called “ assessors,” (Mark LXIX) ee Se Saree Se oe ee 
when sentence is to be passed upon certain ee ee er nae Wiels Caeser 
classes of malefactors. ra ; Gasoline —_ and Columbia Electric Comm er- 

asses alefe Ss. : cial Vehicles. 
“What ought we to give this rascal, 
br re? a 7 » j > par y " 3 a 
wother?” a judge in the Department of the Electric Vehicle Co., 
Loire once asked the assessor on his right. 

“T should say three years.” Mestiond, Conn. 

“What is your opinion, brother?” This ee ; solumbis 
| to the assessor on the left. pe Te Crees at ee Seas ee ee Secs 
i a she oive hi nT vears.”? Michigan Avenue. Washington: Washington E. V. Transportation Co., 

should give him four years 
i Where ape the rine : E on . f sth Street and Ohio Avenue. (77° J/. 4. / M, 
L re ba +, assuming an air o 
d At New York we shall exhibit only at 


the 7th National Automobile Show, 


“Prisoner, not desiring to i se 
S  amipese pe Madison Square Garden, Jan. 12-19, 1907. 


| you a long and severe term of imprisonment, 
i as I should have .done if left to myself, I 
f have consulted my learned brethren and 








i great benevolence, said: | 
| 
| 








shall take their advice. Seven years.” 


Financial _|Swinburne’s Lyrical Poems 








t 

: — —— |... ees ea ; , 

j Bills of exchange bought and | This collection includes Swinburne’s earliest volume, 

' Letters sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- | ‘‘ Poems and Ballads,” in which appeared the famous 
Reasonable rope and South Africa, Com- | ‘*Laus Veneris” and other lyrics,that created a literary 

i of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 2 ; Mies : 

f “Pa, a man who lives in Scotland is a a of Credit. Collections made. | sensation in England, To them have been added 

H Scotsman, isn’t he?” Credit. International Cheques. Cer- | many later poems, Collectively they are admirably 








tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


He is.” 
“Then why isn’t a man who lives in Tee- 
land an Teeman?” 


representative of Swinburne’s genius. 
Price, $1.50. 
|} HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


- Ball-Pointed Pens 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt 


Co., 








For Justice’s Sake 


A Cnicaco lawyer tells of a justice of the 

peace in a town in southern Indiana, whose 
ideas touching the administration of justice 
were somewhat bizarre. 
_ On ene oceasion after all the evidence was 
in and the plaintiff's attorney had made an 
claborate argument, the defendant’s attorney 
rose to begin his plea. 

“Wait a minute!” exclaimed the court. 
“T don’t see no use in your proceedin’, Mr. 
Brown. T have got a very clear idea now of 
the guilt of the prisoner at the bar, and 
anything more from you would have a 
) tendency to confuse the court. I know he’s 
I guilty, and T don’t want to take no chances.” 








Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLL-PoInTED 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted santple box of 24 pens for 25 Cts., and choose @ 
pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & Co.,99 WILLIAM ST.,NEW YORK, 
or any Stationery Store. 
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Most Americans are connoisseurs in cock- 
tails—and a connoisseur’s taste demands 
uniformity in the flavor, strength, and mix- 
ing of his favorite drink. There’s only one 
kind of uniformly good cocktail—CLUB 


COCKTAILS. Bar cocktails are slap-dash 
guesswork—good by accident—bad by rule 
—but never smooth or uniform to a culti- 
vated taste. CLUB COCKTAILS are sci- 
entifically blended from choicest liquors, 
aged and mellowed to delicious flavor and 
aroma. Insist on CLUB. 

Seven varieties—each one perfect. 

Of all good grocers and dealers. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 

Hartford New York London 
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OBVIOUSLY. 


‘* After all, madame, we are but microbes in this great universe.’ 


’ 


A GOLDEN CHRISTMAS 


Or 





A GOLDEN NEW YEAR 


The oranges are ripening on the trees 
all about the great tropical gardens that 


surround 
THE 


TAMPA BAY 
HOTEL 


Scarlet hibiscus, glorious poinsettias, 
toses and lilies are there. Curious, delight- 
ful shrubs from Japan; arbor-vitae runs riot, 
and—all the wonders of a tropic Garden of 
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Even in mccern Florida there is nothing else so luxurious and delightful as THE TAMPA 
BAY HOTEL, your castle in Spain—with every modern device for comfort. 
The hotel overlooks the beautiful Tampa Bay. The fishing and boating are ideal. There is 
hunting, motoring, tennis, cycling, golf and driving. The only foreign city in this country is but a 
short drive away—Ybor City, the home of the Cuban cigar makers. 
Spend Christmas and the Holidays at THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL. Open continuously 
from November 2th to the end of the Florida season. Special Low Rate for December and January. 
Splendid schedules and train service from the North and Northwest via Atlantic Coast Line, 
Southern Railway, Seaboard Air Line Railway and their connections. 
For booklets and further information, address 


DAVID LAUBER, MANAGER, TAMPA, FLA., 
or any agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, Southern Railway or Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
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My People of the Plains 
By ETHELBERT TALBOT, D.D., LL.D. 


A volume, largely anecdotal, telling of the various experiences of the author’s twelve years’ 
Service as the first missionary bishop of the diocese of Wyoming and Idaho. The kindly hos- 
pitality and informality of the miners, cow-punchers, and other pioneers of the West who made 
up this diversified diocese frequently led to most amusing incidents, which Bishop Talbot has 
related with a simple, rich humor. 


Illustrated. Crown Svo, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


@® 20th CENTURY LIMITED— 


1620 


Price, net, $1.75 
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"The Americanism 
of Washington 


By Henry Wan Dyke 


This little volume not only makes clear 
what our national spirit really is, but it 
carries a patriotic and inspiring message 
to all whole-hearted and high-minded 
men and women. Dr. Van Dyke sets 
forth the ideals of Americanism as ex- 
| pressed by Washington, and answers those 
| critics who have been. disposed to deny 
| Washington the title of ‘‘ American.”’ 


! Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
i HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
18-HOUR TRAIN TO CHICAGO. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL AND LAKE SHORE. 
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